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FORT ROSS AND 


TRADITIONS and ivy are said to grow 
well in but one place on the Atlantic 
seaboard of this country, at Newport. 
On the West Coast it is quite as diffi- 
cult to find the combination. Fort 
Ross alone seems to fill it well. Even 
there the ivy is not very abundant, 
though it covers the side of the old 
hotel, and creeps into one of the bed- 
rooms and festoons its mantelpiece. 
But the traditions are abundant enough. 
All around are evidences of a history 
that had its close half a century ago. 
All the people have stories to tell of 
the ancient days. There is even a 
“haunted chamber,” where the ghosts 
of the past walk at night. The smallest 
toddler of the group of children there, 
a little fellow of only three years, will 
pick up one of the rusty hand-wrought 
spikes of curious shape that are part of 
the soil in places, and tell you that 
“the “Ooshians made that.”” Of course 
traditions that had their source all with- 
in the nineteenth century are not ven- 
erable by any but Californian standards, 
yet they nevertheless impress the visitor 
of today as venerable. 

The bastions of the old fort are fast 
falling to decay. The roof of one is 
gone, and of the other will hardly stand 
more than two or three winters more. 
Even the solid redwood logs of the 
structure itself are rotted so that a cane 
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2 Fort Ross and 
may be thrust into their substance 
wherever it is sapwood, though the 
heartwood still is sound. Thus the bas- 
tions bow a little more each year to the 
southward, where the fierce gales sweep 
in from the ocean, and by-and-by will 
fall. And well they may ; for they have 
overreached their three score years 
and ten, which is pretty well for wood- 
en buildings that, so far as appears, 
never had a touch of paint. 

But these are the chief marks still 
left of a settlement that might have 
had far-reaching effects on California’s 
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history. On this spot for thirty years 
the Russians kept up the best garri- 
soned, best armed, and strongest for- 
tress in California. 

A slight sketch of the history of the 
settlement (drawn chiefly from Hittell 
and Bancroft as authorities, with addi- 
tion of some reminiscences of General 
John Bidwell) will be necessary to make 
the description of it as it is now best 
understood. 

The Spaniards by the opening of the 
present century had possession of all of 
California as far north as San Fran- 


the Russians. | July, 
cisco, and their familiar system of the 
mission and the presidio, with its re- 
sulting pueblo, was in more or less 
prosperous working from Baja Cali- 
fornia to San Francisco. They knew 
that Russian settlements had been 
made in the extreme North,—that Hud- 
son Bay men and the representatives of 
the new and aggressive American Re- 
public were growing unpleasantly nu- 
merous on their coasts and northern 


boundaries, and strict laws were made 
to enforce Spain’s well-known colonial 
policy, forbidding trade and intercourse 


ROAD NEAR THE FORT. 


with foreign vessels, except such suc- 
cor in distress as humanity demanded. 

But the English, Russians, and 
Americans, were not easily kept at arm’s 
length, especially the last two. The 
Yankee traders were ubiquitous in their 
handy vessels, and wherever there were 
furs to be taken the Russians were 
bound to go. But that meant far down 
the coast, for the valuable sea otter in 
those days was found in large numbers 
in San Francisco Bay and yet farther 
south, while many fur seals were taken 
on the Farallones. 
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THE NORTH BASTION. 


Ever since 1741 when Bering dis- 
covered the coast, Russian attention 
had been given to Northwest America, 
and by 1745 permanent settlements had 
been made there. These settlements 


were frequently hostile to each other 


and to new arrivals, and were also 


—— 
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engaged many times in wars of exter- 
mination with the natives, but by 1785 
they had begun to consolidate, and in 
1799 had been formed the great Im- 
perial Russian-American Fur Company 
that was to rule until Russia gave up 
all claims on American soil in 1868. 


THE OLD CHAPEL. 





Ross and the Russians. 





ALEUTIAN BIDARKAS, OONALASKA, 


The Czar and others of the royal family 
were interested in this company. Yet 
it was strictly a commercial enterprise, 
and the hold it got on its territories, 
however extensive and permanent, had 


but little of political significance and 
was readily relinquished for commercial 


reasons. Politica supremacy in Amer- 
ica was no part of the famous policy of 
Peter the Great. This, it seems to me, 
must be borne in mind, to understand 
the whole course of Russian dealings 
in America,—at Fort Ross included. 
But Yankee enterprise was needed to 
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point out the southern way to Baranof 
in his Sitka castle. In 1803 one Captain 
O’Cain arrived at Sitka, and bargained 
with the company to takea party of their 
Kodiak otter hunters and their bidarkas 
to southern waters, there to hunt for 
furs on shares. This trip proved suc- 
cessful,and similar trips were made by 
a vessel or two each year until 1815. 
These bidarkas were skin boats, com- 
monly holding only one man, as those 
shown in the sketch, but made also 
with two openings ; and still larger craft 
bore the same name, for Payeras tells 
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how he and the Imperial Mexican Com- 
missionado, Canonigo Fernandez, were 
later rowed from Ross to Bodega ina 
bidarka. It isa possible conjecture, how- 
ever, that the good prelate mistook the 
name, for he was not much used to 
boats and was wofully seasick on this 
trip. At any rate, that carried fifteen 
oarsmen. The otter hunting was prob- 
ably done in the smaller boats. 

But the Sitka people were not of the 
sort to allow men of another nation to 
do for them what they could do them- 
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and was specially pleased with a spot 
about twenty miles up the coast from 
Bodega Bay, where a little open plateau 
of good soil overlooked the sea, cut off 
from the surrounding conntry in sev- 
eral directions by deep gulches, so that 
it was easy of defense. Moreover, it 
had pasturage, timber, running water, 
and what its inhabitants to this day 
claim is “the best climate on the Coast.” 
To this place, thenceforth to be called 
Fort Ross, he acquired a semblance of 
title for his company by purchase from 
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selves, and the visit of the Imperial 
Chamberlain Resanoff to San Francis- 
co in 1806, celebrated for its tragic tale 
of love, had put them still further in 
possession of the facts of the situation. 
They knew that the reserve of the 
Spaniards, was not absolutely impregna- 
ble, and so a bold move was undertaken. 

In 1808 Ivan Kuskof, Baranof’s lieu- 
tenant, started on a preliminary voyage 
of observation,and early in 1809 dropped 
anchor in Bodega Bay. Then, and on 
a second voyage in 1811, he made ex- 
plorations of the neighboring territory, 


the Indians, paying, according to Ban- 
croft’s citation from Payeras, stout old 
prefect of missions, who was grieved 
and scandalized at this occupation of 
Spanish soil by foreign heretics, “three 
blankets, three pairs of breeches, two 
axes, three hoes, and some beads.” 

The actual settlement was made in 
1812, when Kuskof arrived on the Chir- 
ikof with ninety-five Russians, and forty 
bidarkas with two Aleuts to man each 
bidarka. They arrived in March or 
April, and by September had the fort 
and village completed. 





Fort Ross and the Russians. 


The motive of the Russians in mak- 
ing the settlement, beside the fur-tak- 
ing already mentioned, was to provide 
a base of supplies for the Sitka colony. 
I quote a paragraph from an article in 
the San Francisco 7imes, of Jan. 16, 
1869, by Father Agapius Honcharenko, 
a Russian refugee in California, who in 
his “ Little Ukrainia” settlement, near 





LOOKING SEAWARD 
Haywards, has given Russian matters 
much attention. 


One of the greatest troubles of Baranof was 
keeping the colonies supplied with subsistence, and 
the actual necessities of life. The connections of 
the colonies with Russia were from the first through 
Siberia. 
tions irregular, and placed the colonies in a critical 
To insure all cf the articles of first neces- 
sity, and from the difficulty of raising breadstufts on 


Frequent shipwrecks made these connec- 
position. 


the islands, Baranof used all possible means to secure 
firm connections with Manilla, the Philippine Is- 
lands, the Sandwich Islands, and at last with Cali- 
fornia; where he and Kuskof established a colony 
in the territory belonging to the Spanish govern- 
This Fort Ross. The stream 


ment. was called 
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running through a certain portion of the land occu- 
pied is to this day known by the name of Russian 
River. 


Favoring the Russian plans also was 
the condition of the Spanish colonies 
then, and for the ten or twelve years 
following the settlement, and the gen- 
eral upheaval in Europe and on the 
eastern shores of America. In this same 
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year of 1812 began the revolts that 
were not to cease till Spain’s dominion 
on the continent of America was en- 


tirely overthrown. The California set- 
tlements were not actively engaged in 
any of these hostilities, but as a result 
of them the supply ships failed to ar- 
rive, and the Spanish troops at the pre- 
sidios were unpaid, and had to depend 
on the products of the mission indus- 
tries, dealt out to them rather grudg- 
ingly by the friars. In this way they 
were in no condition to undertake to 
dislodge these intruders on Spanish soil, 
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and the Russtans. 


THE LANDING, FORT ROSS. 


however firmly their governors might 
be convinced that Ross was in Califor- 
nia, which they claimed extended to the 
Straits of Fuca, while the Russians then 
or afterward in the controversies were 


apt to claim that the Spanish title, 
based on the discovery by Columbus, 


extended no farther north than San 
Francisco, the bounds of actual occupa- 
tion, and the territory north of that was 
unoccupied land under the general title 
of New Albion, given it by Drake. 
And there was still another reason 
for friendliness between Russian and 
Spaniard,—each had what the other 
eagerly desired. The Russians wanted 
the Californian wheat and furs, and had 
to exchange for them many articles of 
wood, iron, and leather, made by their 
mechanics at Sitka and Ross, that the 
Spanish could not get from the dis- 
turbed mother country, and were far too 
easy-going to make for themselves. 
The bells in certain mission churches 
were cast at Sitka, and the Russian 
wrought iron, both from Sitka and Ross, 
was much desired. When the Aleutian 
bidarkas first came boldly into San 
Francisco Bay, the authorities at the 


Presidio had not a single boat with 
which to pursue and bring to terms 
these daring poachers. The only re- 
source was to guard the springs, so that 
no fresh water could be obtained. Later 
several boats built at Ross were sold to 
the San Franciscans. Indeed, the ac- 
tivity of the Russians and those they 
ruled seemed marvelous and unexplain- 
able to the Spaniards. 

Thus there were nearly every year 
several ships that came from Sitka and 
Ross to San Francisco, bringing mer- 
chandise and carrying away for the 
North cargoes of wheat ; and this traffic, 
though entirely illegal, and done against 
the formal protests ef the Spanish gov- 
ernors, was no whit the less profitable, 
especially in the early years of the set- 
tlement. Later too, after the San Ra- 
fael settlement had been made, no little 
of this trade went on by land. 

Nearly every year some formal com- 
plaint was sent by the Spanish, and 
later by the Mexican, authorities, to the 
Russians, that they were occupying soil 
that did not belong to them, warning 
them to depart, demanding to know by 
what authority they did these things. 
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To this Kuskof gave no satisfactory 
reply, feigning not to understand as long 
as he could, and when the “no sabee” 
ruse availed no longer, saying that he 
was but a subordinate, and but did as 
he was instructed ; that they must go to 
Bardnof. No better results followed an 
appeal to Sitka; for Bardnof in turn 
referred to the home government at St. 
Petersburg, and so the farce was re-en- 
acted each year. The Spanish govern- 
or gravely reported these matters to 
the viceroy, with an estimate of the 
number of troops, infantry and artil- 
lery, necessary to dislodge the Russians, 
a number never forthcoming. It is 
amusing to read of this mild and almost 
kindly controversy, that interfered not 
at all with the trade and friendly inter- 
course here on this sequestered slope ; 
while the mother countries of both 
these colonies, and all the civilized world 
beside, were engaged in the throes of 
the Napoleonic wars, the war of 1812, 
and the Spanish-American revolutions, 

And truly the task of trying to cap 
ture Fort Ross was not an alluring one, 
—especially to the Spanish forces in 
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California, where the comandante at the 
San Francisco Presidio had sometimes 
to send to an incoming foreign ship to 
borrow the powder before he could re- 
turn her salute. Its stout redwood logs 
would stop anything less than a cannon 
ball. It was mounted with some forty 
guns when fully armed, and there was 
beside an abundant supply of small 
arms. The discipline was always very 
strict. Sentinels guarded its sally port, 
and there were from two to four hun- 
dred men at the settlement, all more or 
less trained as soldiers. So the strong 
walls of Fort Ross gave it peace, and 
never faced civilized foe ; though Alva- 
rado speaks of an easily repulsed at- 
tack by a Sotoyome chief, soon after 
its founding. Yet, most unaccountably, 
bullets have been dug out of its tim- 
bers,—one of them is in the museum of 
the Society of California Pioneers at 
San Francisco,—-and the proprietor of 
the hotel at Ross showed me a three- 
inch cannon bal , and assured me that 
it was cut out from the inner wall of 
one of the bastions, having passed en- 
tirely through the opposite wall. Pos- 
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sibly these may have been fired at the 
fort by the Russians themselves, in test- 
ing its strength, for there is no record 
that even a “pirate vessel warping 
down” ever took a shot at it. But the 
strength of the fort and its strict disci- 
pline had another purpose than to resist 
attack by the Spaniards, or the neigh- 
boring Indians, or any foreign foe. It 
was largely to keep internal peace. Be- 
side the governor and a few Russian 
officers, most of the inhabitants of Ross 
were Aleuts and Siberians, often con- 
victs. To keep these in awe required 
all of Kuskof’s sternness. 

Kuskof, governor for the first nine 
years of the colony, is the man who, of 
all the Russians at Ross, has most fixed 
his personality in memory. The Span- 
iards called him “ Pie de Palou,” on ac- 
count of his wooden leg; and he seems 
to have been a doughty, irascible, but 
honest old fellow, who entertained well 
guests of high degree, astonishing them 
with the appliances of civilization in 
this wilderness, but who ruled those 
under him with an iron hand. 

The buildings of the fort, all of them 
constructed by him, are monuments to 
his executive ability and military ex- 
actness, though he was himself a mer- 
chant, and not a professional soldier. 
“ Time was no object to those old Rus- 
sians,” one of the present inhabitants 
told me, speaking of their handiwork. 
All the woodwork of the fort was made 
of hand-hewn logs and planks. An ax 
similar to a broadax was used for both 
felling and hewing, and their skill with 
it was wonderful. The logs of the bas- 
tions fit together at the corners, where 
undecayed, so closely that a pen-knife 
blade can hardly be inserted between 
them after all these years, and the sur- 
faces are still smooth. Great solidity 
marks all their work. The building that 
was the governor’s house, now part of 
the hotel, has logs in its attic that I 
judged to be eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and forty or fifty feet long. The 
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chimney and fireplace are made entire- 
ly of hewn granite slabs, finely sur- 
faced, and fitting together with great 
exactness. The metal work all over the 
place is still largely their hand-wrought 
iron. A good example of it isin the 
hinges of the old sally port, (p. 5,) still 
standing. 

There seems to be but one sketch ex- 
tant of the Fort Ross of early days, that 
drawn by Duhaut Cilly, a Frenchman, 
who spent three days at the fort in 1828. 
This he published in a book of his travels. 
A sketch from a copy of this plate lam 
able to give (p. 4,) by the kindness of Mr. 
Call, who now owns the land on which 
the fort stands. The work itself is to 
be found in the Bancroft Library. 

Four ships, that is to say, schooners 
and brigs of 160 and 200 tons, were 
built at Ross, and at least one at Bodega, 
and this work, with the agricultural 
operations and all the trades carried on, 
made the place such a hive of industry 
that it is no wonder the Spaniards were 
astonished. And yet, strange to say, 
the venture as a whole proved unprofit- 
able after a few years. The ships did 
not compare well in durability: with 
those made of more seasoned and bet- 
ter woods, there were years of crop fail- 
ure from the rust caused by the damp 
sea fogs. The Yankee traders brought 
manufactured goods that undersold the 
products of the artisans at Fort Ross, 
and the fur-bearing animals were soon 
exterminated. In addition to these 
things, the Mexican authorities contin- 
ually grew more jealous of foreigners, 
and though less jealous of the Russians 
than of English or Americans, still they 
came again and again with their demand 
that the Russians evacuate their terri- 
tory. Now, it is not to be supposed 
that the Russians feared Mexico. It 
does not even appear that they ever 
really expected an attack, and they 
would hardly have been moved much if 
they had. Negotiations begun for the 
cession by Mexico of the territory were 
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rather hampered by the fact that Rus- 
sia had not then acknowledged Mexican 
independence. But the game was no 
longer worth the candle. and orders were 
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given to sell the property and abandon 
Fort Ross. 

A long time before the final abandon- 
ment it had been the custom to send 
back to Sitka by each vessel some of 
the Kodiak huntsmen, who had been 
thrown out of employment by the fail- 
ure of the otter and fur seal. There 
had been maintained on the Farallones, 
all through the time that Fort Ross was 
occupied, a station of Aleuts under a 
Russian officer. The purpose of this 
colony, beside fur hunting, was to cap- 
ture seals and gulls, and dry them for 
use by the Aleuts at Ross, who pre- 
ferred seal meat to the venison and 
bear meat of the mainland, to say noth- 
ing of beef or mutton. This station on 
the Farallones was given up in 1840. 
There are to this day certain ruined 
stone huts on the South Farallon, that 
are called by the. light keepers “the 
Russian houses,” though doubt is cast 
on the matter by some persons, who 
think that these houses were built by 
the egg company in later years. 
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spection of them casts little light on the 
matter, but the solidity of the work at 
Ross, and everywhere that the Russians 
went, seems to make it probable that 
they would not have occupied the is- 
land twenty-eight years without leaving 
some traces. 

For more than a year negotiations 
were carried on with Vallejo at San 
Francisco, regarding the sale of the prop- 
erty; but the stubborn refusal of the 
Mexicans to consider the buildings, 
“built on their land with their timber,” 
in fixing the price made this bargaining 
fruitless, and another purchaser was 
found in Captain Sutter. He had ar- 
rived in California in 1839, from the 
Sandwich Islands, and had at once estab- 
lished himself at New Helvetia (fore- 
runner of Sacramento), but had not yet 
built the famous Sutter’s Fort. It is 
quite possible that he had his own fort 
in mind in this purchase, for he used 
the gunstoarm it. Oneof them, a brass 
four pounder, he afterwards presented 
to the San Francisco Society of Califor- 
nia Pioneers, after it had seen service 
in the southern campaigns. Sutter’s 
Fort also, though of a different mate- 
rial (adobe), is much like Fort Ross in 
general plan, a square stockade with a 
bastion at each end of one of its diago- 
nals. 

For $31,000, or rather, for his prom- 
ise to pay that amount in installments 
in the absence of sufficient money, Sut- 
ter was given all and sundry the prop- 
erties that the Russians could not re- 
move,—the fort buildings, 41 cannon, 


SUTTER CANNON. 
A brass four-pounder, cast in St. Petersburg in 1804. Presented to Fort Ross by the Czar. Sold with the Fort to Sutter, 


and mounted on Sutter's Fort. 


Used to salute the American flag on its first hoisting at Sutter's Fort, at sunrise, July 12, 1846. 


Used by Commodore Sto :kton in his advance from San Pedro to Los Angeles, and in the fight San Pasqual, December 6, 1846, 


and at Los Angeles, January 8 and 9, 1847. 


Now in the museum of the Society of California Pioneers, in San Francisco. 
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70 stand of flint lock muskets (these 
he declared, on examination, to be some 
of those thrown away by Napoleon’s 
troops in the flight from Moscow), 2000 
cattle, 1000 horses, 1000 sheep, and a 
long inventory beside. 

He sent John Bidwell to take posses- 
sion of his new property for him. Bid- 
well arrived in the first week in Janu- 
ary, 1842, but unfortunately the Rus- 
sians had all sailed away (Bancroft says 
on January 1, 1842) before he arrived, 
and so the historian is deprived of the 
testimony of General Bidwell’s strong 
and clear memory as to what manner 
of men they were. 

But of the Fort as they left it and the 
life of the days that followed immediate- 
ly on their going, no better picture can 
be gained than by a talk with General 
Bidwell. 

He made his home most of the time 
at Bodega, five miles inland from Bode- 
ga Bay, at a place where the Russians 
had quiteasettlement because the wheat 
lands were better there. There were a 
dozen houses and two threshing floors. 
These were made of three-inch planks, 
were circular in shape, and about one 
hundred feet in diameter. The grain 
was trampled out on them by horses, 
just as the Californians did on their 
earthen threshing floors. 

On the Russian River, not far from 
Bodega, was the ranch and vineyard of 
Don Jorge, a Russian of means and sci- 
entific attainments, who outstayed his 
compatriots. 

The trip up the coast from Bodega to 
Ross was a most interesting one of 
about twenty miles by road. The most 
exciting part of it was the crossing of 
the Slavianka (the Russian name for 
Russian River) on the sand-bar that the 
ocean waves washed up at its mouth. 
This was a matter of no little danger, 
as the bar often shifted and was full of 
quicksands. Two or three people gen- 
erally went together, ready with riatas, 
to help each other in case of need. 
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Another excitement of the road was 
the danger of meeting grizzly bears, 
which at that time were very numerous. 
There was one little barranca that the 
road skirted, where in the springtime it 
was no uncommon thing to look down 
and see the backs of four or five griz- 
zlies in the deep clover that they like to 
feed on in that season. 

Whales are not uncommonly washed 
ashore, dead, on that coast, and a dead 
whale was sure to attract the grizzlies. 
The Mexicans said a grizzly could smell 
a whale one hundred miles. At any 
rate, on the road skirting the ocean it 
was necessary to be cautious in ap- 
proaching a dead whale. 

The Indians around Fort Ross at that 
time spoke Russian, beside their own 
dialect, and knew but little Spanish. It 
was some time before it was easy to com- 
municate with them. Bancroft speaks 
of the many Indians showing a mixture 
of Russian blood. 

- There was plenty to eat at the Ross 
of those days, and it is no wonder that 
the Russians disliked to leave it for the 
Sitka fare. Grizzly meat, antelopes, 
ducks, geese, sand-hill cranes, as well as 
beef, veal, pork, and mutton, were plen- 
tiful. Trout were numerous, and salmon 
crowded the little streams in spawning 
time. There was an abundance of wild 


) strawberries and huckleberries, and the 


‘orchards yielded apples, peaches, and 
\grapes. Bidwell recalls the making of 
three barrels of cider that first year. 
The large orchard, of some two hun- 
dred apple trees, is still in bearing on a 
pretty sheltered slope about a mile 
northeast of the Fort. The apples are 
mostly small, for the trees have been 
neglected, and are covered with “old 
man moss”; but some are of good size 
and flavor still. It is said that this or- 
chard was used ‘as a park by the Russian 
officers and their wives, and was planted 
with flowers and kept in good order. A 
plank fence eight feet high surrounded 
it, (and is still standing in places,) to 
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keep out the Indians and Aleuts. It 
certainly is a delightful spot, sheltered 
by the redwoods to the east and north, 
and overlooking the Fort and the ocean 
beyond. 

In 1842 the old windmill was still 
standing north of the Fort, a low, strong 
building, with a log sixty feet long asa 
sail axis, that acrowd of men could take 
hold of to push around to the proper 
angle tothe wind. This building has 
~ since disappeared, but one of the great 
burr stones is standing in the hotel 
yard, and is pointed out as “the mill- 
stone that killed the beautiful Russian 
girl.” I inquired how it happened, but 
got no more satisfactory reply than, “O, 
\ she got tangled up in it somehow.” 

And this brings us again to the Fort 
Ross of today, already spoken of on 
many points. I visited it in April, this 
year. The start is made at eight o’clock 
in the morning from San Francisco, and 
Fort Ross is reached at about six in the 
evening of the same day. First the boat 
to Sausalito, then by train to the pleas- 
ant resort of Cazadero, at one o'clock, 
— where the road ends. Here we were 
to take the stage. I paid for our party, 
and asked for the tickets. 

“ We don’t give tickets, but I’ve put 
you on the waybill.” 

Thus made freight of, we took the 
stage, the ladies up beside the driver, 
who proved to be a merry fellow, and 
told them stories that made them laugh, 
and stories that made them thrill a bit, 
especially the one of the robbers that 
held up the stage at the Bend of the 
Cajion, when “the big fellow with the 
mask and shotgun started out from be- 
hind that tree,— right there!” 

The day had been almost rainy when 
we left San Francisco, and all the way 
there were dashes of Scotch mist till 
late in the afternoon,- but this only 
freshened up all the vegetation to won- 
derful brilliancy close at hand, shading 
off into soft grays and blues in the dis- 
tance that were unspeakably beautiful. 
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It is with great humility that I try to 
speak of that ride in the fresh new foli- 
age of the California April,— of the mar- 
velous diversity and wonderful delicacy 
of the countless shades of green, of the 
beauty and variety of the wild flowers, 
and of the perfect pictures presented at 
each new turn of the road. It was hard 
totell on the steep grades on the moun- 
tain side whether it was better to look 
at the bank close at hand on the left, 
andsee the flowers,— iris, yellow violets, 
trilliums, scarlet larkspurs, saxifrage, 
and nemophilz, the dainty ferns, mai- 
denhair and gold back, and the little 
redwood trees two inches high,— or to 
look away into the cafion at the right, 
and see the great redwoods two hundred 
feet high and the stately convocations 
of many forest trees, where even the 
madrofio had to stand up straight and 
tall, reaching upward toward the light 
that sifted through the branches,— and 
away beyond to the opposite sides of the 
cafion, even down the cafion in one clear 
time making out the great blue bulk of 
Mt. St. Helen, dim in the mist. That 
mountain, by the way, bears the name 
given it by the Russians. _~ 

It was about five o’clock when we 
reached Sea View, a little wayside tav- 
ern and postoffice, where the stage road 
climbs out on the ridge of the hills over 
Fort Ross and allows a glimpse of -the 
ocean. There we transferred to a pri- 
vate team sent from the Fort and driven 
by one of the good natured brothers 
that lease the hotel. We were glad to 
get out of the stage, for though our eyes 
had been delighted the whole way, our 
bones had been sadly racked, as the four 
horses dragged the mud wagon through 
rather than over the heavy road, when 
the wheels sank in up to the hubs in 
many of the spring-holes. 

Yet the ride down to the Fort, three 
and a half miles, was worse in some 
respects; for the pitch is very steep, 
and it seemed as though the heavy 
jolts would throw us out on the horses’ 
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backs. But there was beauty enough 
here, too. The great ocean lay before 
us, the redwood trees were about us, 
the little pines were making Christmas 
trees of themselves with tiny tapers 
of light green needles at the end of 
every bough, and the girls were wild 
with delight over the beautiful colum- 
bines and ferns. And at each turn of 
the winding road we could see Fort 
Ross, our goal, growing nearer and still 
nearer. 

We reached it at about seven o’clock 
and received the proverbial warm wel- 
come of an inn by being surrounded by 
a group of chattering children, each 
struggling to get possession of some- 
thing of our baggage to carry in. Sup- 
per followed, and soon to bed, hardly 
waiting to admire the great stone fire- 
place in the living-room of the hotel, a 
monument of Russian skill. Not even 


the shades of the ghost chamber, where 
the girls were put, could keep awake 
travelers so tired. 

The days passed only too quickly, 


crowded full of things to do and see. 
The most interesting objects are the 
bastions of the Fort, and the chapel. 
The condition of the bastions I have 
spoken of already, and one of my com- 
panions, who had been there the year 
before, remarked sadly on the effects of 
the storms of one winter on the old 
watch towers. Ip the roofless bastion 
to the south there are a pair of interest- 
ing old cannon wheels, wooden, half a 
foot thick, a foot and a half in diameter, 
and bound with iron. There is little 
else left in the structure. The floor of 
the second story and the staircase are 
indicated by only a few crumbling 
beams. The north bastion still has a 
roof anda part of the flooring, but these 
will not last long. This bastion is used 
as a shelter for an unsavory lot of black 
pigs. 

The old bastions have eight sides, 
and this point is one that I can settle 
by authority. Bancroft speaks of them 
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as hexagonal, while Hittell correctly 
says octagonal. A sketch plan made 
while at Fort Ross showed eight sides, 
and that was my clear recollection as 
well, but when I mentioned Bancroft’s 
error to the artists that had been at the 
Fort with me, they declared positively 
and independently that there were but 
six sides. Mr. Fenn’s drawing in the 
Century for Nov. ’90, showed four sides, 
while one in Harper's a year or two ear- 
lier, showed but three. I then ques- 
tioned four other persons who had seen 
the buildings, and the responses were 
equally divided. One of these that said 
eight, found a photograph, and was 
shaken by it in her belief, and sent it to 
me to prove that after all we were 
wrong. Meanwhile a letter had been 
written to the Fort to ask for positive 
testimony, and received the reply that 
eight was right. 

It surely is very deceptive to look at, 
for there are very many positions in 
which an octagonal building shows but 
three sides to the eye, and the impulse 
to double the number seen for the whole 
number of sides is very natural. 

The stockade has all been removed 
except the old sally port already spoken 
of, which does duty as part of the wall 
of a wagon shed ; but twenty years ago 
when the present owner, Mr. Call, first 
went to Ross, the stockade was com- 
plete. It was built of three-inch red- 
wood planks set upright in a slot in 
solid logs imbedded in the ground, was 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and sur- 
mounted by a cheval de frise of iron 
spikes. Loopholes for musketry and 
embrasures for cannon were in proper 
places, especially around the portal. 
The stockade was one hundred varas, 
275 feet, square, according to Vallejo; 
300 x 280 feet according to another au- 
thority, 1088 feet in circumference by 
the inventory of sale to Sutter. 

The chapel is in better preservation 
than the bastions, though it makes one’s 
heart ache to see how it needs a little 
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care that would do much toward pre- 
serving it; just a nail here and there, 
where a loose plank will be ripped off 
the roof by the next gale for the lack of 
it. The building on the exterior still 
bears quite a churchlike look, with its 
square belfry and curious round cupola ; 
the roof on the weather side is nearly 
bare, but under the lee of the cupola 
has gathered a sod some three inches 
thick, which bears a fine crop of foxtail 
grass. In the interior the sacrilegious 
hand has wrought havoc, for the build- 
ing has been used as a stable and is 
fitted up with stalls. The modern Cali- 
fornian cares more for his horses than 
for his soul. 

Still there can be made out with study 
the early arrangement of the edifice. 
The round cupola is nearly over where 
the altar must have been, and is open 
over it, while the rest of the room is 
ceiled. We climbed up the narrow 


steps to the ghostly attic and up into 
the belfry, noting everywhere the great 
solid beams and fine joinery in this 


hand-hewn timbering and planking that 
is characteristic of all the Russian work 
at Ross. 

It is said that in its prime there were 
fine paintings in this chapel,—eikons 
like the famous Sitka Madonna. Noth- 
ing of this kind is left, but there is an 
old hand-carved lectern and great can- 
dlestick that show much patience and 
skill in cutting out the round forms 
now so easy to make with a lathe. In 
the bar-room of the hotel establishment 
are two quaint old pews or seats from 
the chapel. They are rudely made of 
solid three-inch sticks, and the seat is 
so deep that one thinks that there must 
have been giants in those days to have 
such amazing length of thigh. Possibly 
furs or upholstering, now all gone, may 
have filled in some of the space. 

The old cemetery is another interest- 
ing spot. It lies across the gulch to the 
eastward of the Fort, on the brow of a 
hill where the ocean breeze sways the 
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arm of the wooden cross as it hangs 
rusted loose on its wrought-iron nail. 
There are signs of a dozen or more 
graves beside the curious wooden struc- 
ture shown in the sketch (p. 8) and the 
round wooden pillar. This pillar is said 
to have had a carved topand cross above 
it, now gone. Some of the Fort people 
speak of it as the whipping post, but I 
can hardly believe that that useful ap- 
pliance could have been so far away 
from the Fort. It is a matter of record 
that there was whipping enough, as 
well as many executions, in the stern 
discipline of the Fort. 

The graves are marked by wooden 
slabs prone on the earth. These slabs 
seem to have had no inscription on them 
asarule. One with an inscription was 
found a few years ago and brought to 
San Francisco, but so many of the let- 
ters were gone that it proved undeci- 
pherable. The letters had been painted 
on, and the paint had preserved the 
wood under it so that they seemed to 
be carved. It was probably only an or- 
dinary record of name and dates. It 
was given to the Woodward collection, 
and perhaps lost in the recent dispersion 
of that property. 

A few years ago Mrs. Gertrude Ath- 
erton, who made Fort Ross ahermitage 
for literary work, bribed some of the 
boys at the hotel to go over with her 
and excavate one of these graves. The 
redwood coffin was fofind in good pres- 
ervation, except that the lid had fallen 
in and the interior was filled with earth. 
Search in this showed the shin bones, 
the soles of the shoes, and some but- 
tons, all that remained to indicate that 
there had been an occupant. Mrs. Ath- 
erton was much disgusted; for she 
needed a dead Russian for literary pur- 
poses, and had hoped at least to get an 
officer with his trappings, if not indeed 
records buried with him. 

There are now not so many buildings 
at Ross as in Russian days: hardly 
more than a score are left of the fifty- 
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nine tha are spoken of as being there 
at onetime. There is truth in the re- 
mark of the landlord: “Guess it was 
livelier times here eighty years ago.” 
The present population is but fifty souls. 
There is a post office and a store, as 
well as the schoolhouse, hotel, and 
saloon mentioned. The school is taught 
by Miss Call, daughter of the owner of 
the Fort, and consists of nine children, 
—three of one family and six of another. 
Some fifty small schooners a year are 
loaded at the little landing with wood, 
fence posts, tan bark, and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

But business was calling us back to 
the city, in spite of the dreamy charm of 
this romantic old spot, and so we pre- 
pared to “go down below,” as they 
speak of it there,—an expression that 
gained color from our unwillingness to 
return to the world,—and the rest of 
them. 

One of the landlords took us up the 
grade again, and beguiled the way with 
pleasing converse. He told us the sup- 
plement to the stage driver’s narrative 
of how the stage was robbed. 

“ A young fellow came along, kind o’ 
slick looking, and asked if he might 
stop awhile. Then he wanted to jim 
around a little to pay for his board, and 
we set him to fixin’ things up about the 
place. Soon we found out that he was 
pretty bad medicine, and I told him 
that he had better move on. He had 
found out where everything lay, and that 
night he and another fellow came back, 
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an d bored around the lock of the saloon 
building door, and stole a rifle and a 
shotgun, and some cigars and liquor. 
The next day they held up the stage at 
the Bend of the Cafion. They caught 
them afterward, and they are now in 
San Quentin.” 

Soon the stage came along and we 
got in, to insult with our freshness the 
feelings of one weary passenger, who 
had been riding since six o’clock the 
evening before, without a wink of sleep 
all night. A day in the “ wet dust ” of 
the road and the rush of the train, and 
we were through with our trip. 

The importance of the episode that 
Fort Ross stands for lies here, in my 
mind. The Northern world has been 
brought under European civilization 
by two currents; one moving west, the 
one sung by good Bishop Berkeley, 
familiar to us all—not perfect, indeed, 
but on the whole making for freedom 
and light, and working itself clearer as 
time goes on,—and the other moving 
east, though the whole width of Asia, the 
Aleutian chain, and down the west coast 
of America. This current has been little 
celebrated in song and story, for, sadly 
mingled with Asiatic barbarism, its 
mark is absolutism and cruelty. Ross, 
and Bodega, its appendage, are the ex- 
treme westerly mark of this current. 
There it met and was turned backward 
by the westward stream of empire, 
which has now made the whole of Amer- 
jca free. Noman can prophesy that the 
end is yet. 

Charles S. Greene. 


OLD RUSSIAN WROUGHT IRON KEY. 
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JOHN MITCHELL’S INDICTMENT. 


THERE were three circumstances that 
tended to incriminate John Mitchell, 
when his partner, Nat Porter, mysteri- 
ously disappeared from Coyote Gulch. 
They were both acknowledged suitors 
for the hand of pretty Molly Higby, the 
daughter of old Dan Higby, who kept 
the general provision store down on the 
flat; and Molly Higby was one of the 
most bewitching, capricious bits of wo- 
manhood that ever turned men’s heads. 
As a consequence of this internal com- 
plication, the peaceful course of the 
partnership had been interrupted, and 
the young men had been overheard in 
hot altercation the night that Nat had 
last been seen. Lastly,—and this was 
regarded as the most compromising fea- 
ture of the case,— Mitchell had made no 
comment whatever upon his partner’s 
unaccountable absence, and had an- 
swered all inquiries about him with the 
greatest unconcern, professing complete 
ignorance as to his whereabouts. Now 
in a remote settlement like Coyote 
Gulch, where every man is candidly in- 
terested in his neighbor’s affairs, and 
where each individual arrival and depar- 
ture is the signal for a general public cel- 
ebration, such indifference savored of 
guilt, and was neither to be compre- 
hended nor patiently endured. His fel- 
low miners looked upon Mitchell with 
growing suspicion. 

When a man is suspected of so grave 
a crime as murder, he is not likely long 
to remain in ignorance of the fact. 
Mitchell soon found himself a marked 
man. The cold manner of the many was 
not more significant than the effusive 
friendliness of the few. A secret watch 
was set on him, lest he should attempt to 
escape from the settlement by stealth, 
and wherever he went his footsteps were 
dogged. For a week or more he met 
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this awkward situation with a cool joc- 
ularity that established his reputation as 
Then he began 
to develop a conspicuous nervousness 
and irritability, and the more knowing 
and philosophic declared that the pangs 
of remorse were working in him. Mean- 
while he worked his claim in silence, and 
the only change that could be observed 
in his habits of life was that he entirely 
ceased his visits to the Higbys, a cir- 
cumstance that pleased no one more 
than old Higby himself, who had aspira- 
tions for his daughter, and who was not 
inclined to approve the attentions of a 
man who had the poorest claim in the 
Gulch, and who was now under suspi- 
cion of having committed a base crime. 

When a month passed by and nothing 
was heard from the missing man, and ~ 
not the slightest clew found to solve the 
mystery of his tate, Mitchell would have 
been placed under arrest, on general 
principles, had it not been for the reluct- 
ance of Tom Bailey, the sheriff, to under- 
take the commission. 

“ Go slow, boys,” he said. “I’m some- 
thing of a judge of human nature, and 
Mitchell has no more killed Porter than 
Molly Higby has. A good reputation 
ought to stand for something, in the lack 
of any positive proof against a man, and 
Mitchell has always conducted himself 
in a nice, decent, manly fashion since 
he’s been among us. I’d sooner suspect 
that Bud Robbins or some of his gang 
waylaid poor Porter in the woods, and 
cut his throat for the dust he carried.” 

Bud Robbins was a noted highway- 
man, who had robbed the stage on sev- 
eral occasions, and had once shot an 
express messenger. This suggestion 
was worth considering, and those who 
had been most decided in urging Mitch- 
ell’s arrest, concluded that it would be 
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as well, before taking any active steps, 
to trace the movements of the Robbins 
gang at the time of Porter’s murder. 

Having made this brilliant stroke in 
behalf of the man whom he honestly 
believed to be innocent, the sheriff's dis- 
may and chagrin may be imagined when 
Mitchell walked into his office that after- 
noon, with a startling proposition,— 

“] want you to arrest me, Bailey.” 

The sheriff, enraged at this turn of the 
tables, and loth to credit the evidence of 
his senses, was speechless. 

“For the murder of Nat Porter, of 
course,” a little impatient at the other’s 
obtuseness. 

“ You don’t mean to say, Mitchell,—” 

“T mean to say that I give myself tip.” 

“ You confess ?”’ 

“Confess? Of course I confess. I 


can’t stand this thing any longer.” 
“T’d never believed it of you, Mitch- 
ell,’ said Bailey solemnly. 
Mitchell shot him a grateful glance 
frdm beneath his shaggy blonde eye- 
braws. The sheriff, watching him close- 


ly, saw’ that his lip quivered. 

“‘ Mitchell,” he said gravely, “I don’t 
want to betray my office, but I suppose 
a man can discharge his duty to the pub- 
. lic and his duty to himself besides. I 
would n’t be half a man if I didn’t try 
to keep you from running your head into 
the noose before it ’s too late.- I have n’t 
a particle of authority over you yet. You 
can’t make yourself my prisoner, unless 
I choose to act. I don’t choose. It’s 
true, some of the boys suspect you, but 
there isn’t a particle of proof against 
you, outside of your own testimony. 
They are on another track now, and 
their ugly thoughts are dying down. 
For God’s sake, leave on the stage this 
noon; go down the river to the coast, 
and ship for some foreign port. I’ll be 
deaf and dumb and blind, so far as you’re 
concerned. No living soul shall ever 
know what you ’ve told me.” 

“I’m going to stay right here,” said 
Mitchell doggedly. 
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“Nonsense, man! Now look here,” 
said the officer of the law, drawing clos- 
er to the self-accused, and lowering his 
voice to a still more confidential tone, 
“T’m not befriending you wholly from 
personal reasons. I understand the case 
as well as if you had explained it to me. 
Porter was as crusty, mean-tempered a 
fellow as I ever saw. I don’t doubt he 
drove you toit. I know, as well as if 
you’d sworn it ona stack of Bibles, you 
had provocation.” . 

“ You do an injustice to Porter, I as- 
sure you. He was not a bad fellow at 
all,”’ said Mitchell earnestly. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” prophesied 
the sheriff with a fervor that took no 
account of the meaning of the speech. 
“For a man who has just owned to such 
bloody business, you’re uncommonly 
delicateof the reputation of yourvictim.” 

Mitchell smiled, a slow, grim smile that 
somehow chilled the sheriff to the mar- 
row, tempered as he was to violent deeds 
and the eccentricities of those who com- 
mitted them. 

“ Dash it! You ’re uncommonly like 
the fellow in the play, who could smile 
and smile —” 

“ And be a villain still?’ remarked 
Mitchell quietly. 

The sheriff drew from his pocket an 
open-faced watch. 

“It’s getting close to stage time.” 

“T’ll stay.” 

The officer saw that further argument 
would be wasted ; and to be frank, his 
feeling of sympathy for the murderer 
had abated. He took a heavy bunch of 
keys from a nail beside him. 

“ Come on,” he said. 

The jail at Coyote Gulch was attached 
to the sheriff's dwelling, and consisted 
of a large log room for offenders under 
charge for petty offenses ; and a stone 
cell, staunchly built, for thieves and 
murderers. There had never been any 
demand for more than one cell in this 
portion, not because of the rarity of 
grave crimes against the law, but be- 
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cause it was not the policy of the fron- 
tier mining town to prolong the deten- 
tion of such offenders. Between the 
law’s despatch and the delays of the 
courts stood Judge Lynch, with his 
change of venue. 

Before John Mitchell had been in jail 
half an hour, the news of his surrender 
flew through the entire settlement. Be- 
fore he had spent an hour pacing up and 
down in the gloom of his cell, the sher- 
iff was surprised by a visit from Molly 
Higby. She had been baking bread 
when the tidings reached her. Her face 
was rosy from the heat of the stove, and 
there was a patch of flour on the front 
of her lilac print, but her blue eyes shone 
with a woman’s purpose. 

“ Now, Miss Molly,” argued the sher- 
iff, who for the second time that day felt 
called upon to perform the ungrateful 
task of giving unasked advice, “you 
don’t know the scandal this is going to 
bring on you. Don’t let your kind little 
heart commit you to something that’ll 
drag you down all your life, like a mill- 
stone round your neck. Hurry back 
home before they find you’re gone, or 
step in an’ see Mrs. Bailey. She’ll be 
proud to see you.” And he laid his hand 
on the knob of the door that led from his 
office into the family sitting-room. 

“T don’t want to see Mrs. Bailey to- 
day, if you please. And Ido want to 
see John Mitchell. Only for a few min- 
utes. I'll promise you faithfully. Why, 
Mr. Bailey, you don’t think I’ve brought 
him files, or poison, or anything of that 
kind, do you? I should think you would 
have better judgment than to imagine a 
man who would give himself up of his 
own accord would try to escape in any 
such way,” said Molly, with biting 
scorn. 

The sheriff reflected, while the girl 
stood watching him, the flush that came 
and went in her face belying the steady 
light in her eyes. No harm could pos- 
sibly result to the prisoner from this 
interview ; and as for Molly,— the offi- 
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cer shrugged his shoulders. Being a 
married man, well he knew that to op- 
pose the fair sex in any such undertak- 
ing was to whet their determination and 
insure its accomplishment. He led the 
way into a short, dark corridor, turned 
the key in a heavy door, and discreetly 
stepped aside. 

Mitchell faced the door defiantly, with 
folded arms. The girl’s face was very 
pale in the dim light. He hastened to 
her, speaking quickly and anxiously : — 

“This is not a fit place for you to 
come, Miss Higby. Do you know how 
I happen to be here ?” 

“That is why I came,” she said softly. 

He regarded her in silence, with no 
word or look that encouraged her to 
go on. If the memory of his crime 
formed a black gulf between then, it 
was to his credit that he made no at- 
tempt to cross it. But the girl did not 
falter in her purpose. All coquetry 
seemed to have dropped from her in 
that moment,.and she was a loyal wom- 
an, of undaunted resolve. 

“T treated you shamefully that last 
night you were at our house,” she went 
on. “You cannot have forgotten. I 
feared it might have made you think I 
shared the wicked suspicions that a few 
have bred in their own black hearts.” 

No man could have looked upon her 
sweet, downcast face, or heard her gen- 
tle, pleading voice, and not have known, 
beyond a doubt, the motive that had 
brought her there. 

“And now?” he said wistfully. 

“T wanted to tell you that if all the 
world believes you have done this dread- 
ful thing, if your own lips declare it, I 
know it never could have been. All 
that is true and good in me tells me 
that you are incapable of such a deed. 
I know it by every beat of my own 
heart — And even if you had, —” 

“If Thad?” 

His voice, stern and commanding, 
compelled her to complete her broken 
speech. 
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“And if you had,— God help me! I 
should love you still.” 

He caught her to his heart. In the 
murky air of a cell where a score of 
guilty men had counted the moments 
between them and eternity, their troth 
was plighted. He detained her for a 
short, whispered conversation, when the 
sheriff’s rap was heard on the door. 
Molly’s face was beaming when she 
came out,—a circumstance that exas- 
perated that functionary. 

“ Looked more like a bride thana girl 
who’d just parted from a lover who’s 
taken a straight ticket to the gallows. 
They ‘ll hang him, sure as fate.” 

Such was his comment to his wife, 
when Molly sped down the one street 
of the village, hastening her steps asa 
smell of burning dough greeted her. 

A week later the prisoner detained 
the sheriff, when he appeared witha 
dish of toast and eggs, which his good 
wife had prepared for Mitchell’s morn- 
ing meal. 

“Tom, I want you to do me a favor,” 
he said pleasantly. 

“You’ve put yourself in a position 
where I can do you blamed few favors,” 
replied the officer with rancor. “ Your 
trial comes off in ten days, and they ’ll 
make short work of you.” 

“T don’t know that I want to go 
through the formality of a trial.” 

“ The dickens you don’t!” 

“ Has this thing been duly noticed by 
the local press ?”’ 

“You bet!” said the sheriff, with a 
fervor that expressed much. “The Big 
Blast gave you a column send-off the 
night you gave yourself up. The Sz/ver 
Bugle went it half a column better the 
next morning. They painted you up in 
gory colors. Served you right for your 
indiscretion in bouncing the editors, 
when they honored you by coming in 
person to get your own account of the 
killing.” 

“ So I’m a local celebrity ?” 

“Celebrity ? You ’ve a reputation for 
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cold-blooded ferocity that would make 
your fortune among any gang of ban- 
ditti. I could take in more money 
than a circus by putting you on exhibi- 
tion at a slug a peep. Every man, 
woman, and child, in town is wild to get 
a look at you. One would think they ’d 
never set eyes on you before. And min- 
ers are beginning to come in from 
camps fifty miles away.” 

“ Have you any idea how far the cir- 
culation of the local papers extends?” 

“ A very clear idea. Became a silent 
partner in the Bugle last campaign. 
They put out a few hundred copies in 
the town and country roundabout. The 
Big Blast claims that it has one sub- 
scriber down in Sacramento, but the 
Bugle man says it’s alie. This perform- 
ance of yours has sold five hundred cop- 
ies apiece. They’re going to get out 
extras during the trial. It’s a godsend 
to them.” 

“Get me paper and pencil, Tom.” 

“ He’s going to write his confession, 
Liz,” announced Bailey, hastening into 
his private apartments to find the ink- 
stand that his wife had borrowed from 
his desk. 

“Poor fellow! Your pen has lost its 
point. I’ll lend him my gold pen,” said 
the lady, bustling about with pleasura- 
ble excitement. 

Mitchell accepted these attentions 
without any demonstration of gratitude. 
Seating himself before the small table 
which the sheriff kindly brought, he cov- 
ered several sheets with a statement, 
written in a dashing, clerical hand, for 
like many of the early miners he was a 
man of some attainments. When he 
had finished, he handed the sheets to 
Bailey. , 

“Send a man down to the nearest 
telegraph station, and have this tele- 
graphed to all the Coast papers.” 

The sheriff lifted his eyebrows. For 
the first time he entertained a stispicion 
of his prisoner’s sanity. 

The communication read as follows :— 
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Judge Lynch has Business on Hand. 

John Mitchell, of Coyote Gulch, who surrendered 
himself for the murder of his partner, Nathan Por- 
ter, some weeks since, bids fair to pay promptly the 
penalty of his crime. The miners of the region are 
incensed at the delays of the trial, and there is every 
prospect that he will expiate his crime without the 
intervention of the courts. Thomas Bailey, the 
sheriff of the county, is an energetic and fearless 
man, and as he has determined not to surrender his 
prisoner without a stout resistance, there will prob- 
ably be a scene of bloodshed when the extempore 
court calls for the prisoner. 

“ Mitchell,” said the sheriff, bending 
upon him an eye glittering with discov- 
ery, “what’s your idea in doing this 
thing? It’s a blamed lie. The boys 
were downright pleased at your surren- 
der, and they ’ve agreed to let the court 
put the affair through.” 

“Q, let me have my way about it. It 
may be the last favor I ever ask of you,” 
replied Mitchell evasively. 

“T’ll tell you what it means,” said 
Bailey slowly. “You’ve no more got 
Porter’s blood on your hands than I 
have, old boy. But you’ve a pretty clear 
idea of who did kill him, and you ’ve got 
up all this claptrap to make the real 
murderer own up. Now, ain’t I right?” 

“T always thought you a very shrewd 
man, Tom.” 

The sheriff smiled complacently over 
his astuteness. But he soon grew grave. 

“It’s a bad business, Mitchell ; a bad 
business. “You’re making an awful 
kettle of fish of it. The other fellow 
isn’t going to sacrifice his neck to save 
yours. ’Tain’t inhuman nature. You’re 
in an awful box. How’ll you get out of 
it, if he don’t own up?” 

“Well, send off the telegram, what- 
ever you do,” admonished the prisoner. 

*1’ll do it, but it won’t help matters. 
I’m heartily sorry for you, old man. 
The boys have taken your word for it 
that you murdered poor Porter, and you 
attempt to go back on it and they'll 
hang you out of hand.” 

A couple of days later a man sat qui- 
etly waiting for his breakfast in a pop- 
ular restaurant on Clay Street, in San 
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Francisco. To pass the time he picked 
up a copy of the morning paper, and 
carelessly glanced over the Coast dis- 
patches. A certain item caught his eye, 
and he turned pale. Spreading the sheet - 
on the table before him, he braced his 
elbows upon it, resting his forehead in 
his hands as he closely scrutinized the 
paragraph. 

“ Breakfast, sir.” 

The waiter stood beside him, carry- 
ing a load of dishes, artfully piled up on 
his hands and arms, which he was im- 
patient to putdown. The guest thrust 
a five dollar piece into his hand, seized 
hat and overcoat, and escaped into the 
street. 

“What’s he been up to now?” de- 
manded the waiter, divided between 
gratification at the weight of the gold 
piece in his palm, and the humiliation 
of being obliged to carry back the en- 
tire order untasted, and wholly con- 
vinced that some dark secret was be- 
hind the stranger’s eccentric actions. 

“He’s going to skip the town!” sug- 
gested a sympathetic confrere. 

The latter was right. The stranger 
made a mad race for the river boat, and 
boarded her in the minute that her gang- 
way was hauled in. Reaching Sacra- 
mento, he traveled by stage and on 
horseback, resting neither daynor night, 
and reached Coyote Gulch four days 
later, late at night, on the eve of the 
day that was to see the opening of the 
great murder trial. 

The sheriff received him calmly. He 
was not accustomed to be moved by the 
unusual, and in this case he was fully 
prepared for the event, as for two days 
previously he had been bombarded with 
frantic telegrams, the contents of which 
were a secret between him, the telegraph 
operator in the town down the river, 
and his prisoner, by the latter’s express 
request. The visitor was at once con- 
ducted to Mitchell’s cell, where expla- 
nations took place, to the accompani- 
ment of hilarious laughter. The bruised 
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flesh and aching joints of the new arri- 
val were first to remind him that he had 
enjoyed no sleep for four nights run- 
ning. 

“Well, Bailey, it is time we were get- 
ging off. Make your adieus in proper 
form, Mitchell. There’s no telling when 
you'll be a guest here again.” 

“Tom, I have to thank you for your 
kindness and consideration as a host. 
You ve treated the whole situation with 
a delicacy that does you credit,” said 
Mitchell, holding out his hand to the 
sheriff, with a smile and tone that car- 
ried an undertone of earnest feeling. 

The sheriff looked very awkward and 
foolish. 

“Mitchell, I can’t let you go. It 
isn’t in my power. It’s a sight easier 
to get into custody than to get out, as 
a good many men have found out be- 
fore you.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed the vis- 
itor. ‘“ Here zs a situation.” 

“T’ll own,” the sheriff went on dog- 
gedly, “that the appearances — the ap- 
pearances, mind you —are in favor of 
your innocence. But the law has n’t 
anything to do with appearances. It’s 
got to have evidence, offered in the reg- 
ular way. Your trial is on tomorrow’s 
docket, and before the bar you’ll have 
to march, and be set free or swing for 
it, according to the evidence ” 

“Then you'll have to lock him up, 
too. It will be a piece of poetical jus- 
tice,” retorted Mitchell. 

“ And put him in evidence tomorrow. 
‘Important witness for the defense.’ I'll 
do it. Ha, ha, ha!” roared the sheriff. 

There was great excitement in the 
settlement the next morning. From all 
parts of the county people had flocked 
to behold the proceedings in a trial that 
promised to be one of the most cele- 
brated ever known in the Sierras. The 
court’s august presence wore a somber 
expression, befitting the solemnity of 
the occasion. Many who had known 
the victim were athirst for blood, and 
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hoped to be drawn upon the jury, to aid 
in inflicting the most severe penalty of 
the law upon the self-confessed murder- 
er. Others, who had liked the prisoner, 
dreaded lest upon them should fall this 
painful duty. 

The two rival newspapers, too poor to 
maintain any staff beyond an editor and 
single compositor, had sent their chiefs, 
whose pencils were sharpened and note- 
books ready, alert for the new evidence 
that it was rumored had been discov- 
ered, but whose nature no one seemed 
competent to indicate. One of the 
papers of the capital had sent up a spe- 
cial correspondent, who had already 
written down the air of smiling indiffer- 
ence that marked the prisoner as the 
most brutal and callous exhibition that 
a man familiar with the trial of many 
similar cases had ever witnessed. 

Seated at a little distance from the 
prisoner was Molly Higby, clad in a 
fresh dove-colored dress that harmon- 
ized well with the demure sweetness of 
her face. Those who saw the look of 
happy confidence that she bestowed up- 
on the man at the bar whispered about 
that there sat “ Mitchell’s girl,” and the 
exclamations of commiseration andsym- 
pathy that the intelligence brought forth 
would have aroused Molly’s wrath, but 
happily none reached her ears. 

The usual senseless formula attend- 
ing the opening of the session was no 
sooner begun than Bailey was on his 
feet, claiming the attention of the court. 

“Before this case proceeds to trial, 
your honor, I beg to produce a witness, 
who will render the most important and 
conclusive testimony as to the guilt of 
the prisoner. I am aware that this is 
a little out of order, but as the evidence 
is of the greatest importance,—” 

There was an air of unmistakable 
hilarity about the sheriff, which the 
court hastened to rebuke. 

“Tt would take very important evi- 
dence indeed to justify this unseemly 
interruption of proceedings, Mr. Sher- 
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iff,” said the judge. “I must positively 
forbid anything further of this nature. 
Although I should very much regret to 
place in contempt an officer of your 
standing —” 

“O, come on, anyhow!” said the 
sheriff recklessly, beckoning to some 
one in the hall outside. 

There are times when facts are su- 
perior to legal routine, and the mechan- 
ism of the courts must respect them. 
For a door beside the sheriff was thrown 
open, and in strode Nat Porter, sound 
and whole, refreshed by his night’s rest 
in jail, and raising his hat in smiling 
courtesy to the court assembled to try 
his slayer, shaking hands warmly with 
the prisoner, and waking a murmur of 
excitement that grew into a deafening 
clamor, in the midst of which the judge’s 
peremptory order to adjourn court was 
unheard, but obeyed to the letter. 

“Where have you been?” “What 
took you off this way?” “Is it you, or 
your ghost ?” were some of the queries 
that assailed the new comerfrom all 
quarters, seasoned with a plentiful spice 
of pioneer profanity. 

“Mitchell and I quarreled. It was all 
my fault. I’ll own it now. I went off 
over the old Indian trail across the 
range. Hesaw the drift of things here, 
and thought if he kept quiet he’d al- 
ways be under suspicion and lead a 
sorry life of it, whereas he knew that if 
I found out his neck was in danger I’d 
come back. But you rushed things so 
it came near being a sorry game for 
him. He’sa capital fellow, and I don’t 
know how I’ll ever make up to him 
for what I’ve made him suffer.” 

Porter was no baby, but as his own 
words brought to him a realization of 
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the tragedy that had come so near, there 
was a mist before his eyes, and more 
than one of his rough hearers found 
their vision curiously obscured, and blew 
their noses with loud ostentation. 

At this juncture the attention of the 
crowd would have shifted to the pris- 
oner. Some there were who desired to 
make lame reparation for the injustice 
they had done him ; others, armed with 
the privilege of friendship, were ready to 
storm at him and revile him. But he 
was gone, and the pretty girl in the 
dove-colored dress had also vanished 
from the court room. They turned to 
the sheriff for explanation, as to the 
master of ceremonies in the little drama 
that had been so effectively enacted. 

“ Yes, he’s gone,” said Bailey ; *“‘ gone 
with the one friend who has never 
doubted him, but stood faithfully by 
him all the while. I reckon they’re at 
the little chapel across the way, where 
the minister’s been waiting for them 
since the court opened. Gentlemen, they 
are both poor as church mice. Her 
father has disowned her, because she 
wouldn’t give him up, and he hasn’t 
an ounce of dust to his name. But 
they’reas happy and loyable and ‘white’ 
a pair as ever joined hands in Coyote 
Gulch.” 

“Let’s salt his claim!” cried one 
burly miner, waving a bag a gold dust. 

This proposal was adopted by accla- 
mation. Stepping cautiously and stealth- 
ily, a procession moved up the road, in 
the direction of the old creek bed where 
Mitchell’s claim lay. As they passed 
the shabby chapel the old melodeon 
creaked and panted, and the glad strains 
of the wedding march quavered on the 
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“NO SABEE,” said the pig-tailed catch- 
er of the sturgeon and the shrimp, with 
an impatient gesture. ‘“ No sabee.” 

“Come, John, that don’t go. I want 
your license. Come! Dig up five dol- 
lars,” said the Collector, holding up five 
fingers, and then pointing to one of the 
junks hauled up on the muddy beach, 
beside the rickety shanties of the Chi- 
nese fish camp. 

“ No gottee him,” replied John, shak- 
ing his head, its coal-black queue coiled 
like a serpent on his unshaven fore- 
head. 

The Collector listened patiently, as 
the heathen expostulated with him in 
pigeon-English ; then held up five fin- 
gers and demanded inexorably “ five dol- 
lar, license for boat.” 

The quiet Chief stood aloof, smoking 
a cigar, and finally spoke up sternly, 
showing by word and pantomime that 
there was to be no more parleying. 

It dawned upon the fisherman that 
the license could not be evaded. He 
turned toa man of sinister face, leaning 
against the blackened doorpost of a 
hovel near by, smoking a very long bam- 
boo pipe with a very small bowl, and 
shouted some hideous sounds, which 
caused the idle spectator to stop eying 
us curiously and assume a scowl, which 
brought to mind stories of pirates of the 
China seas. The two held a discussion 
for a moment, and then the pirate dis- 
appeared into the smoky shadows of the 
interior, and reappeared with the neces- 
sary gold. 

The receipt was made out fora license 
for one boat, entitling two men to fish. 
Two square blue tin tags, with a white 
number, 35, were handed over, with in- 
structions to nail them on the bows of 
the junk as evidence that ninety-three’s 
license had been paid. 


The same formula had to be gone 
through with till three or four had been 
made to pay, and the rest, seeing there 
was no escape, all went more smoothly. 

Finally, the odors of the Chinese were 
left behind, and the jolly crew of the 
gas-launch Hustler felt relief that one 
big job was off their hands. Besides 
the Chief, John P. Babcock, and the 
Collector, George Koppitz, whose jovial, 
devil-may-care ways made hima general 
favorite with nearly all the “ Dagos” 
on the river, (as the natives of Southern 
Europe are commonly called,) there was 
a man who had best be known as the 
Dead Shot, the Engineer, and myself. 
The quiet man, known as the Dead 
Shot, seemed to be useful, as a reserve 
force in case of resistance in making 
arrests, and spent much of his time 
trying difficult shots at flying ducks or 
gulls, or the sea lions occasionally sight- 
ed robbing a net, or beating salmon on 
the surface of the water. 

The calm of the day before had turned 
to showery April weather, with a cold 
wind blowing. The launch, with for- 
ward windows closed and canvas cur- 
tains down, went nosing from shore to 
shore in upper San Francisco Bay, and 
then out on the great shallow San Pablo 
Bay, running alongside of a Chinese junk 
hereand an Italian felucca there, gather- 
ing in the tax. Once in a while we would 
bear down on a felucca, scudding before 
the wind, if no ’93 number on the bow 
could be seen with the glass. Some- 
times, when closer approached, the man 
would be seen to fasten the tiller and 
crawl forward and hold up the blue tin 
square, whereupon the Hustler would 
bear off to other prey. 

A boat was sighted a mile away haul- 
ing in the seine. We went alongside 
and boarded her, as usual. In the fish 
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box were several salmon and more valu- 
able shad. The fisherman was bending 
over his net, picking out the shad as they 
came aboard with the net, the meshes of 
which looked suspiciously small. The 
operation was watched with interest, 
and an opportunity taken to measure the 
mesh, which proved to be five inches in- 
stead of seven, the smallest size allowed 
by law for shad. Thereupon the culprit 
was taken to Pinole for trial. 

The fish commission have introduced 
the shad from the East, and are striving 
to prevent their efforts being frustrated 
by the illegal taking of the half-grown 
fish. As evidence, some of the shad 
were taken with a sample mesh from 
the net. Of course, a jury trial was de- 
manded, and as usual, the prosecuting 
attorney of the county was too busy to 
attend to the matter, leaving the Chief 
of Patrol to beat fish law into the heads 
of a rural justice and a dozen intelligent 
jurors, sympathizing, of course, with 
their neighbor, the fisherman. 

The evidence was produced with suf- 
ficient clearness to have convinced the 
dullest understanding, but the petifog- 
ger for the defendant set up the defense 
that the particular mesh of five inches 
that was submitted in evidence had not 
been proved to have caught a shad, and 
thus the guilt had not been proved. To 
such an absurd claim there was nothing 
to answer but contempt, for the evidence 
of four witnesses showed conclusively 
that the mesh in evidence was but a 
sample of the others. 

The jurors rendered a verdict of not 
guilty, in a case as clear as could be 
made, and the officers embarked in dis- 
gust at the general desire to thwart the 
law. 

After our test of the efficiency of 
country courts we worked up to Mare 
Island Navy Yard, at the west end of a 
deep channel about ten miles long and 
one mile wide, called the Straits of Car- 
quinez. 

All the waters that drain the interior 
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valleys of California for hundreds of 
miles north, south, and east, of San Fran- 
cisco Bay pass through these straits. 
They are bordered by precipitous bluffs, 
save where Martinez on the south and 
Benicia on the north, with its arsenal, 
occupy the more level stretches at the 
eastern extremity. This region is most 
interesting for its immense grain ware- 
houses, docks, and flour mills, nestled 
close under the steep bluffs, where rest 
with yards a-peak great four and five 
thousand ton ships, discharging their 
ballast of English coal or waiting to load 
Cailfornia’s wheat harvest for Liverpool, 
and other European ports. . 

Through this channel all the fish trav- 
eling to the head waters of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento rivers and 
their tributaries must pass, and lucky is 
the salmon that runs the gauntlet of 
nets and illegal sturgeon lines spread 
across his pathway at least five days in 
the week, from the channel of San Pablo 
Bay for a distance of fifty miles up the 
river, wherever a “ drift” can be found, 
— that is, an open space of water suffi- 
ciently deep and free of obstacles to 
allow a three-hundred-yard net to drift 
with the tide. 

The fishermen on the straits were 
overhauled on the drift and boarded. 
The season had been a prosperous one, 
and many paid promptly without resist- 
ance when they saw that the old trick 
of pretending not to understand was 
unheeded. A few resorted to the pre- 
tense of having no money, whereupon 
they were promptly ordered to borrow 
it. Others explained in shouts and ges- 
tures, “ No mun, canneree, canneree,” 
whereupon a license was issued to them, 
an order made out on the cannery, and 
presented to the boatman for his cross. 
All this business was transacted while 
the boats were held together by the 
crew in a choppy sea. 

At last Martinez was reached on Fri- 
day night, where many scows are gath- 
ered, and the crew retired to a country 
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hotel, where we were relieved to 
hear English spoken once more. 

We rose early next morning and 

were off for the river region, 
watching for nets on the way, for 
it is against the law to fish for 
salmon between sunrise Saturday 
and sunset Sunday, a regulation 
necessary to allowsome of the fish 
to reach the spawning ground. 
The fishermen have no sympathy 
with laws to preserve the indus- 
try, and are prevented from set- 
ting their nets only by fear of the 
officers. 

The trip on a bright spring 
morning is delightful. The northern 
shores are vast dark green marshes, run- 
ning back to rolling hills of a lighter 
green, backed by the higher Coast 
Range, blue in the distance. There is 
nothing about this view not common to 
all the northern and southern wings of 
the bay, but to the south the low hills, 
valleys, and great lawns of emerald 
green studded with live oaks, seem to 
have been planned, laid out, and kept in 
order, by some great landscape gardener. 

The oaks on the hills near the shore 
give a park-like appearance, such as one 
sees in the paintings of well-kept Eng- 
lish estates, but there is no great rugged 
indigo background of Mt. Diablo, with 
its peak hid in white clouds, to set off 
the more gentle English scenery. As 
we rushed along the shadows of the 
mountain changed, the cafions appeared 
to grow deeper ; then the clouds floated 
away and the sharp outline of the soli- 
tary mountain stood severe against the 
sky. 

The lookout on deck called attention 
toa house-boat sighted up Dago Slough 
to starboard, the helm was put hard 
down and we steamed, more accurately 
we “gassed,” up toa barely perceptible 
break in the tules and came to a halt on 
a mud bank. After maneuvering we 
slid off, and tried another channel with 
more success. We worked in and ex- 
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amined the bows of the two fishing boats 
in sight for the necessary numbers, but 
saw nothing but an old ’92 license num- 
ber, a white diamond and yellow number. 
Clambering up a rickety ladder of two 
or three steps to a single, shaky, plank 
wharf, we walked to the door of a scow, 
as the fishermens’ homes are called. 
There the view of the interior is not en- 
trancing. 

The sleeping bunks are all jumbled 
up with blankets and comforters. The 
walls and ceilings are blackened by 
smoke from the rusty, greasy stove, and 
the ceiling is festooned with fish lines, 
bunches of elliptical wooden floats, and 
the viciousloo king barbless hooks of 
the sturgeon lines, which it is illegal to 
use, but not unlawful to own. 

In this unattractive hovel two meu 
were busy making nets, for it was Sat- 
urday and they might not fish,— that is, 
when the fish patro] is in that region. 
The men seem to be busy always, either 
making nets or mending them. No 
idlers were seen about the camp save 
an old man, seventy-six years old, who 
had earned his rest by forty years of 
fishing in California waters. G. Marchi 
was sitting in a cabin built of shakes 
when we first saw him. He immedi- 
ately looked worried, and with gestures 
kept saying “ No feesh, no boata.” 

We reassured him, and went on to 
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the men mending the nets stretched 
to dry on the long, parallel, horizontal 
timbers, used as a frame. When we 
came up, the workers scarcely deigned 
to look up at us, but went on talking, 
or rather shouting, among themselves, 
for the fisherman seldom talks in an or- 
dinary tone of voice. They were a pic- 
turesque lot, with their blue or yellow 
woolen shirts, high rubber boots turned 
down like those of the stage villain of 
the melodrama, and a well worn, soiled 
bearskin cap pulled down to where their 
bushy eyebrows and scraggly brown 
beards begin. After considerable shout- 
ing and laughing among themselves, 
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tinez and fined $100, we retraced our 
steps to the launch, across the boggy 
soil. We noticed a small kitchen gar- 
den, about twenty feet square, behind 
old Marchi’s cabin, in which the garlic 
had pre-empted most of the land. Who 
ever saw a garden in a fish camp be- 
fore? Old Marchi was found farther 
on, sunning himself on the remains of 
his old boat, apparently lost in fishy 
reveries of the past, as we approached 
and took a sketch of him. 

Before we leave, the rough hospitality 
of the camp must not be ignored, for 
no Dago of any pretensions to manners 
fails to offer the friend on his scow 
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during which we waited patiently, the 
collector began joking with them in a 
jargon half English, half Italian, but 
grew weary of delay finally, and brought 
the men down to business with admir- 
able tact, found the chief of the two 
boats, but failed to find the owners of 
two new boats moored in the tules, half 
filled with water. There was suspicion 
of fraud, for it would be but a few hours’ 
work to step the masts and put the 
feluccas in commission. With a parting 
warning that the men were probably 
then hidden in the tules, and if the 
boats were caught on the drift without 
a license they would be taken to Mar- 


some “dreenka.” A refusal is often met 
with an offended shrug of the shoulders 
and a grunt, so I tried to accommodate 
myself to the appearance of good form, 
at least, in case I was so unfortunate as 
to be caught in a scow at the time of 
departure. The chief and I hit upon 
the expedient of accepting a large cof- 
fee cup fuil of sour claret with a gra- 
cious smile, pouring all but a small por- 


‘tion of it back into the pitcher with a 


still blander smile, and then drinking 
part of the remainder. We then hasti- 
ly bowed ourselves out of sight around 
the scow, and mingled the wine with 
the muddy waters of the river to mud- 
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dle the brains of the ever-present cat- 
fish. 

The trip from Dago Slough up the es- 
tuary of the Sacramento River was made 
between banks overgrown with tules, 
which screen from view the sleek cattle 
grazing on the rich meadow lands, or 
the hundreds of Chinamen working in 
the strawberry or potato fields. 

Our approach to the scow at Dutton’s 
Landing was heralded, as usual, by the 
barking of a dog, which brought a frizzly 
head to the doorway with an expression 
none too welcoming. After long pro- 
testing that there was no money in the 
camp, the necessary céngue scutt (five 
dollars), was paid and we departed, leav- 
ing the sturgeon lines hanging in full 
sight, untouched on account of the in- 
adequacy of the law against this cruel 
and wasteful method of fishing. 

As we were getting under way again, 
we were hailed by a loquacious Gerinan 
light-house keeper, who greeted the of- 
ficers boisterously, and asked to be towed 
across the channel to his lonely house 
on stilts, where he was a most officious 
host. While hot coffee was prepared 
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he entertained us with stories of the 
“bloodt’ursty Dagos.” “I vould n’t tell 
on dem, py golly, if I seen dem put dere 
net in de drift today. I vould be afraid 
for my life, py golly. Yes, I vould,” with 
a wild gesture of thearm. “ De coffee ’ll 
be ready in a minute, gentlemens,” he 
rattled on. ‘“ Dere was a feller up here 
last month dot dem rascals got down on. 
He tol’ de constable dot dey vas fishin’ 
on Saturday, and py golly, he comes 
down an’ grabs dere nets and takes dem 
to court fura fine of one hundred dollars. 
Well, dey svore dey vould ‘fix’ him. 
He vas n’t afraid ; he said he guessed he 
could take care of himself, ’gainst dem 
Dagos, anyvay. 

“One night about dark he started out 
to row up de river on beesiness. His 
vife could n’t stop him, ’cause he said he 
vas safe ’nough. But he did n’t come 
home dot night, py golly. 

“T vas cookin’ my breakfast one morn- 
in’ ven I seen a boat come floatin’ down 
vid de tide. I says to myself, ‘ Py golly, 
if dot boat’s adrift, I’ll get her and 
make salvage on her.’ So I goes out to 
de end of de wharf and shouts out, ‘ Boat 
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ahoy, dere!’ No one answers. Den I 


gets in my skiff and overhauls her on de 


tide. Ven I comes close to her, I seen 
a man was asleep in de bottom of de 
boat, and I yells to him. Pretty soon I 
come alongside, and I see blood in de 
bottom of de boat, and dere vas a big 
hole in de man’s head. And I says to 
myself, ‘Py golly, dey did fix him, dose 
Dagos.’ 

“It vas n’t no use ; dey could n’t prove 
it on de fellers, and you bet no oder fel- 
ler vants to give dem avay again ’round 
there. 

“Now, take some more coffee, dere 's 
plenty of it, dough my vife down to de 
city c’n make better.” 

So he chattered on until we went on 
our way, followed tothe very last by the 
voice of the good-natured keeper, who 
bade us goodby, and seemed bent on 
relieving the pressure on his efferves- 
cent conversational powers, bottled up 
for days during his solitary watch on the 
river. : 
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The run to Chip’s Island was smooth 
until we neared a camp, when we had 
the none too exciting pleasure of stick- 
ing in the mud again. Our crew was well 
drilled in its tactics, however, and we 
were off in a few minutes without any 
complaints, with the exception of an 
impudent suggestion to the engineer 
that the name “Hustler” was a mis- 
nomer for a “ Stick-in-the-Mud.” 

As soon as the boat came alongside 
the muddy banks, the spry Collector was 
ashore, enjoying an unintelligible repar- 
tee with the several net-menders, while 
the Chief photographed the group. 
When it was discovered that a “ pictsh”’ 
was taken, the head man dropped work, 
and hastening as fast as his seven-league 
boots would allow, asked to see it. 

Backing out carefully, we cleared the 
mud-reef in safety, and passed up the 
river on a straight course to Chip’s Is- 
land cannery. 

For the first time since morning there 
were no scows in sight. The crew set- 
tled down to the monotony of along run. 
The Collector dozed away on the cush- 
ions, the others read. The Engineer at 
the helm was the only lookout. The 
rattle of the valves of the engine and its 
monotonous coughing soothed todrowsi- 
ness, which left the imagination to hear 
the engine’s repeated, “Cin-que scu-ti, 
cin-que scu-ti!”’ 

«A net, a net, on the starboard bow!” 
cried the Engineer. Instantly all were 
alert, and peering over the rail at a line 
of dots stretched hundreds of fathoms 
across the river in irregular curves, the 
floats of a net to be captured. It was 
worth three hundred or four hundred 
dollars, so we did not worry about col- 
lecting the fine of fifty or one hundred 
dollars, according to the number of own- 
ers, but waited for some one to come 
and claim the net. Noone was in sight, 
so we took up the cork floats on the up- 
per end of the net and began a fatigu- 
ing wet job piling the net on the top of 
the cabin of the launch. 
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The net looked a quarter of a mile 
long, but it seemed about two miles 
when we were hauling it aboard. Once 
in a while a handsome salmon would be 
hauled on deck, and there would be a 
moment of excitement till we got the 
twenty-pounder free, and threw it into 
the hold for to return it to the water 
weakened as it was, would be to leave 
it to dic. 

We were so busy at this work that we 
did not at first notice a boat approach- 
ing, rowed by a boy of about sixteen. 

“This your net ?” shouted the Chief. 

“Yes, my net,” with a nod. 
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dropped headlong into his boat, and 
appeared in a few seconds with a lot of 
the net on top of him, which he threw 
overboard, quickly throwing over the 
rest of it and returning to his camp, 
while we toiled, wet and tired, to coil 
the remaining miles of net on the for- 
ward deck. The seventh and last sal- 
mon was hauled aboard, and the final 
cork float placed on top of the third coil 
with relief, before the launch followed 
him to what is called ‘‘ Chinese Camp,” 
Chip’s Island, the metropolis of the 
river fish camps; perversely so called, 
because there are no Chinamen there. 


TACKING ON THE LICENSE NUMBER, 


‘‘Come alongside, then,” beckoning 
him to approach. 

The boy did not, or did not choose to, 
understand, and continued with trained 
ease and grace to push the large oars, 
and reach the other end of the net down 
stream. Our backs began to ache as 
the second mile of net was reached,— 
at least that is what the Chief is willing 
to swear to as measured by the ache in 
his back. We looked up for a breath, 
and saw the culprit take up and begin 
to coil his net from the other end, 
whereupon the Chief called to him to 
drop the net. If he heard he paid no at- 
tention, till the Chief pointed his pistol 
in air and fired. Like a flash, the boy 


It was an exciting scene that greeted 
us, for the whole Dago population was 
stirred up about the affair. A close 
view showed a dozen scows pulled up 
on the mud, in all shades of white from 
the neatly painted to the weather-beaten, 
abandoned house-boat, bearing scarcely 
any evidence of paint. Here, there, and 
all about, are pieces of rotten net, old 
tin cans, an anchor sunk in the mud, 
and all the scattered signs of shiftless- 
ness. In front of these houses are four 
single-plank landing wharves, running 
out to where a dozen feluccas are 
moored. Flimsy structures they are, un- 
even and lop-sided ; a plank which the 
timid would scarcely care to walk with 
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nothing to brace against but a loose 
hand rope of twisted netting, while the 
prevalent stiff sea breeze is blowing. 
The planks were heavily sagging under 
a line of Dagos when the launch made 
a landing and we jumped ashore. Every 
one in camp was out to meet the officers. 
A most curious double file of Dagos 
hailed us, lined up facing each other, 
one line on the edge of a scow with 
their toes on a line with the edge of the 
deck, and the others on the plank paral- 
lel to them over the mud. 

Some were hatless, some wore faded 
blue or red Tam o’ Shanters, and the 
more dudish, the favorite bearskin cap 
with a square top, or a pointed cap of 
variegated white and brown sealskin. 

No women are to be found in these 
camps, which may account for the gen- 
eral shiftlessness. Nothing is in ship- 
shape order but their boats, invariably 
neat. 

A confusion of tongues greeted us, 
until a flashily dressed Italian, evident- 
ly a city fish dealer, came forward and 
acted as interpreter and spokesman for 
the crowd, defending young Antoni 


Aiello. 
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The officers stood on the narrow plank 
in a row, the interpreter between them, 
and the crowd behind, most interested 
spectators. Their uncouth appearance 
made one think instinctively of hidden 
knives, and the boat drifting past the 
light-house with its ghastly secret ; but 
they seemed good natured, and are 
tractable if handled skilfully. The in- 
terpreter showed that the boy was will- 
ing to pay his fine and take his net, but 
the Chief suspected an attempt to shield 
a partner in the case, and claimed the 
fine for two men ; for such is the usual 
arrangement. After considerable talk, 
he was persuaded that the boy, who 
looked very ycung, was sixteen years 
old, having been in a boat since he was 
Six years old, and that he was fishing for 
himself in the absence of his father, 
who had gone to the city. When this 
story was discredited, the interpreter 
retorted that the boy could “haul in a 
net better than all four of you, anyway, 
for wasn’t we watching you”; which 
was not saying much for him. 

It was finally decided, in spite of re- 
peated efforts to pay the fine on the 
spot, that Antoni should go to the near- 
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est justice at Black Diamond and plead 
guilty, pay the fifty dollars and return 
with his net. 

A small fishing sloop was taken in 
tow, and the Hustler headed for Black 
Diamond, an old river coaling station. 
On the way we stopped at Chip’s Is- 
land cannery, and sold our Saturday 
catch at the fishermen’s rate of three 
cents per pound. When the launch 
drew up tothe wharf at Black Diamond, 
having in tow a sloop with the prisoner 
and the fish dealer, a crowd of loungers 
congregated, and for the moment, our 
prisoner was the cynosure of all eyes 
from the many scows gathered there. 

The justice was hunted up, and An- 
toni Aiello stood trial in a little, dirty 
back room of the hotel. The floor was 
dirty, and the scanty furniture of the 
dingy room was scarcely cleaner. The 
table of justice was covered with oil 
cloth and a layer of dust ; the old poker 
table in the opposite corner also had a 
layer of dust over an old cotton lager 
beer poster. On the table and beneath 
it were a number of assorted papers, 
and boxes of paper and wood. Separat- 
ing the judge’s chair from the doorway 
and the rest of the room, as if to keep 
the common herd out from the judge’s 
quarters, was a long, low, much-whit- 
tled wooden bench, painted red. The 
backless chair in front of “ his honor’s ” 
table was the only other piece of furni- 
ture in the room. 

The judge entered, and took off a 
shabby, soiled ulster and his coat at 
one time, laid them on his only bench, 
sat down in his blue cotton shirt, and 
adjusted the spectacles on his well- 
formed nose, not inconsistent with the 
general strength of his swarthy features, 
which might have been American, or 
Italian, or both. 

The Chief sat down before the judge 
and read the law to him without remov- 
ing his hat, for all the doors were open, 
admitting a breeze which fluttered the 
cigarette placards, campaign cards, and 
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fly-specked almanacs, decorating the 
blackened walls. The prisoner stood 
about the doorway with his hands in 
his pockets, until he was asked the 
formal question, “ Do you plead guilty ?”’ 
He did not understand but handed over 
the fifty dollars, and was told he could 
go, while the judge and Chief remained 
in consultation to make out the neces- 
sary papers. So ended the first case of 
the new judge in Black Diamond. 
While the trial was going on, the Col- 
lector was busy among the numerous 
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BRUNO CATCHES A STRIPED BASS. 


scows, where many greeted “ George” 
in a friendly manner, and joked with him 
in their rough way. It was difficult to 
get the fishermen to put their numbers 
on right side up, and sometimes the job 
was done under his eyes by the more 
careful men. At Black Diamond also is 
a large cannery worthy of seeing, but 
the day was fast waning, and the run 
to Antioch must be made before supper. 

It was a pleasant trip in the spring 
weather, before the summer mosquito 
had come to bleed the passing travelers. 
However monotonous the tules are’ by 
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daylight, they are most pleasing when 
dusk is sinking into darkness. Then 
the familiar beauty of the old ‘‘ Way 
down upon the Swanee River’’ may be 
fully appreciated. What a subject for 
painting, or an etching, this sunset on 
the lower San Joaquin! The sun dis- 
appeared behind the low range of Be- 
nicia hills in a blaze of orange light, 
below a curtain of slaty clouds. To 
the right and left the deep indigo sil- 
houette outline of hills; to the left, but 
still in silhouette against the lurid sky, 
in the near foreground, the outline of 
the square houses and tall poplars of an 
isolated landing loomed up from the 
dead level of the river banks. The light 
faded as we rushed on; the indistinct, 
shadowy form of a schooner against the 
indigo hills was seen becalmed for the 
night on the mirror-like waters, stirred 
only by the disrespectful launch, whose 
wake seemed a golden path to the glories 
beyond. A lone boatman, like a strug- 
gling black beetle, worked across the 
golden path. 

“ Stand by the bowline,” the sharp call 
disturbed me from my dreaming. Tall 
chimneys, whence issued volumes of 
brown smoke, proclaimed that Antioch 
had been reached ; and we took up quar- 
ters in a capacious hotel, where the 
drowsy countrymen assembled ina silent 
circle about the stove, with their feet on 
the fender. I retired early, to be awak- 
ened apparently a moment later with a 
summons to be up and off again in the 
early morning. 

We retraced our course to the scene 
of the trial of yesterday, but found no 
nets on this Sunday morning; then we 
ran down to Chinese Camp, to collect 
licenses from the crowd we had met on 
the previous day. Well might we have 
expected a surly reception from those 
twenty men after the experience of the 
previous day; but they seemed good- 
natured and disposed to take the arrest 
as a joke on poor little Aiello, who met 
us with an embarrassed grin when we 
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hailed him, leaning against a net frame, 
the picture of youthful health. 

Some paid without question, but oth- 
ers were not to be lightly dealt with. 

We visited the scows in turn, and 
found all of about the same character as 
the one on Dago Slough, with the ex- 
ception of one large boat, extremely 
neat, owned by a well-built, bearded fel- 
low, of rich color and brilliant eyes, 
whose neatness of dress matched the 
shipshape order of his cabin. On the 
wall were framed Italian photographs 
of a handsome woman and two children, 
whose memory probably accounted for 
the unusual neatness of his cabin. 

It was early morning, and many were 
eating their maccaroni and their stew, 
washed down with great gulps of sour 
claret. 

The Collector entered and placed his 
satchel on a bench. 

“ Ouesto namo ?” asked he of the near- 
est man, whose face was buried in a cup 
of claret. ‘Hello, Pagado, you chief 
now? son of a gun!” the latter spoken 
in imitation of a deep Italian oath. 

The ignorant man could understand 
this sally of wit, and greeted him with 
uproarious laughter, jabbering, and 
lively gesticulation. Then he paid the 
money without further parley. Not so 
with the man in the next scow. 

“Hello, George.” 

“Hello, Pagado. Cinque scuti, 1 want 
your lishensa, boata.”’ 

“ Ah — George,” with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “no fagare. I gota no mun.” 

“Come, come. I want the stuff, see? 
I want céngue scutt.” 

“ No, no, no, no, no mun,” exclaimed 
the rough-bearded Italian, with a shrug 
of his shoulders and an injured expres- 
sion ; then throwing back his head, with 
a gesture of dropping maccaroni into his 
mouth, he pleaded, “ No mun, George, 
no eata, no proveesh.” 

This was understood to be untrue, for 
the season had been a prosperous one. 

‘“Come,” interposed the Chief, “you 
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pay now, or get into the boat and go to 
Martinez.” 

“No mun, no eata; no feesha, no mun.” 

“ Look here, now,” said the Collector, 
tapping the man’s breast with his finger, 
“I want the lishensa. Dig up, now.” 

“ Ah — no gota de mun, canneree, can- 
neree,” said the man, pointing toward 
the cannery. 

“No, you pay now. If you ain’t got 
it here, borrow the money from Romeo 
or some one,” insisted the Collector. 

Romeo consented to lend the money, 
and then proceeded to fish it up. He 
retired to a corner and unwound the red 
sash from his faded green trousers ; un- 
wrapping a canvas belt from his waist, 
and flinging it heavily on the table. 
Some six hundred dollars in twenties 
was sewed into this belt, with a purse at 
one end for smaller change. 

When the Chief asked him if he was 
not afraid of being robbed, he pointed to 
his eye, and muttered “ mal occhio,”— 
the evil eye,— and then made a gesture 
of drawing a gun. 

Thus the work was completed, by dint 
of admirable tact and patience, without 
any disorder; and the rest of the day 
was consumed in the usual manner, sur- 
rounded by tules, willows, mud, and wa- 
ter, varied occasionally by a visit to a 
scow, or the sight of a farmhouse among 
poplars or eucalypti. 

Monday proved to be bleak and cold, 
but the work of the commission went on 
as usual on week days when the river is 
not closed to fishing. 

On the Collinsville drift we passed a 
bunch of four boats tied to the tules in 
the order of their turn, waiting for the 
tide, each one taking the head of the 
line, and dropping down one each day. 
Some of the men were sleeping, others 
were eating, when the launch ran along- 
side. We transacted our business, and 
got away just in time to escape the hos- 
pitality of “ dreenka,” for the demijohn 
was already uncorked when we got un- 
der way again. 
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The wind freshened to a gale, piling 
up quite a sea on the cut-off below the 
Collinsville drift. The Hustler pitched 
head foremost into the waves and tossed 
the spray clear over her, rising to shake 
off the foam and dive in again. She 
proved to be a very seaworthy boat in 
the unexpected heavy seas of this delta 
region, where the sea rivals in roughness 
any part of the bay. Of course, all fish- 
ing is suspended in such weather, and 
we ran in to Black Diamond for shelter. 

There old Pietro Bruno met us gruf- 
fly, as we approached to see about his 
license, and went on carrying his catch 
to the scales, regardless of his visitors. 
He had captured a large striped bass, 
whose iridescent stripes shone brilliant- 
ly with the colors of the rainbow, when 
he picked it up to carry it to his small 
warehouse, for shipment on the night 
boat to the San Francisco market. We 
watched Pietro weigh his fifteen-pound 
bass, and then cut a large triangle over 
the eye and a slit in the upper jaw, as a 
primitive substitute for an invoice in 
the consignment of fish sent to the city 
dealer. 

The Chief was pleased to see such a 
fine specimen of the transplanted bass, 
for it proved that the Fish Commis- 
sioners’ effort to stock the rivers with 
that most delicious fish brought out 
in 1879 had not been in vain, though 
striped bass are still so rare as to bea 
luxury of the San Francisco market. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in inspecting the cannery, which 
makes quite a study in itself. A philo- 
sophic member of the party remarked :— 

“ What fools these salmon be. With 
the assurance of business enterprise, 
Capital places here —far up from the 
ocean — her steam ovens and tin shops, 
and calmly waits for the salmon to work 
laboriously up the river to her doors, 
only to be interred in cans and sent all 
over the world.” 

The following days of the trip were 
but a repetition of the less interesting 
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incidents of the busier portion of the The return to San Francisco was like 
rivers, with the exception of a capture returning after foreign travel to one’s 
of four nets at one time, which resulted native land, where plain English can be 


in quite a haul for the State. spoken and understood. 
Phil. Weaver, Jr. 
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THE SEAGULL. 


“AV CEASELESS rover, waif of many climes, 

He scorns the tempest, greets the lifting sun 
With wings that fling the light, and sinks at times 
To ride in triumph where the tall waves run. 


The rocks, tide-worn, the high cliffs, brown and bare, 
And crags of bleak, strange shores he rests upon ; 
He -floats above, a moment hangs in air, 
Clean-etched against the broad, gold breast of dawn- 


When wild, strong billows reach in fiercest might 
To clutch the gems that fire the midnight sky, 
When anger turns the ocean’s face to white, 
Then sounds afar his shril, exultant cry. 


Bold haunter of the deep! Of thy swift flights 
What of them all brings keenest joy to thee, 
To drive sharp pinions through storm-beaten nights, 
Or shriek amid black hollows of the sea? 
Herbert Bashford. 
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Sister Refugia. 


SISTER REFUGIA. 


O yes! she has a history. Who 
hasn’t? Would you like to hear it? 


Juanita sat on the doorsill, basking 
like a lizard in the sun. A happy smile 
was on her face, as before her danced 
the vision of a stalwart figure, with glit- 
ter of gay cheleco and silver bangles, 
and a pair of serious, loving y 9 Her 
heart sang with joy and her lips broke 
into a merry laugh. 

“ Buenas dias, Nita,” said old Pedro, 
as he came up the hill. “I think we 
shall have a wedding soon.” 

A wedding? The words gave hera 
strange, shy pleasure. A wedding! 

“Yes,” continued Pedro, “I passed 
Juan and Jesusita just now standing in 
the trail,—ah, although my eyes are dim 
they are not blind! I was young once.” 

Poor little Nita! Why the cold, heavy 
weight in your breast and the aching in 
your throat ? 

“Indeed, Pedro! A very pretty 
couple!” she said in a clear, even voice. 

“Yes, ves; pretty and good,” said the 
stupid Pedro. ‘“ How is thy father to- 
day ?” 

When the old man had passed into 
the house, Nita stood with loosely 
clasped hands and head fallen on her 
breast. 

Suddenly raising her head, she gath- 
ered herself together, walked swiftly 
over the summit of the hill, and keep- 
ing in the shadow of the ridge, went 
down into the arroyo. 

Stealing softly along in the shelter of 
clumps of manzanita and wild goose- 
berry bushes, stealthily as a cat she 
crept, following the line of the trail ; her 
eyes watchful, her heart beating loudly, 
and her head throbbing. 

All at once she stopped and became 
instantly rigid as a statue, the only sign 


of life the alert, agonized gleam in the 
dark eyes. 

A young man and maiden were stand- 
ing not far away on the other side of the 
trail. He had seized the girl’s hand in 
both of his and was gazing ardently into 
her face, anxious and eager expectancy 
written on every feature of his own. 

The girl returned his gaze with a 
beaming smile, and poured forth a tor- 
rent of low, musical Spanish. Nita could 
not distinguish the words, but she saw 
Juan stoop and passionately kiss the 
little brown hand. 

Then her frozen attitude dissolved. 
Like a frightened deer she turned, fled 
swiftiy down the arroyo, over hills and 
across gullies ; until in a wild nook un- 
der the drooping branches of an oak 
she threw herself face downwards, at 
full length upon the ground, her arms 
outstretched, her hands clutching the 
grass. 

She lay motionless while torrents of 
anguish surged over her, tearing her 
heart and overwhelming her brain. “O 
God! O Juan! Juan!” were the brok- 
en ejaculations that presently pierced 
through her consciousness and escaped © 
from her lips. 

So she lay until exhausted, her heart 
turned forrelief tothe Motherof Sorrows. 
“QO Mother, most pitiful! O Virgin, 
most loving! O, pray for me! O Moth- 
er of Mercy, have pity on me! Have 
pity on me! Jesu! pity, pity! Thou, 
too, hast suffered! Mercy, or I shall 
die! Mercy, O Thou who hast suffered 
for us!” 

Nita sat up and held her hands to her 
temples. The look of anguish faded 
into one of bewilderment. “ And didst 
thou suffer for us? But why ?— ‘Not 
that weloved Him, but that He so loved 
us.” O now I understand! Jesu, forgive 
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me! Poor, miserable sinner that I am, 
shall I refuse to suffer with Thee? O, 
tear from my heart all earthly things, 
My Jesu! My Consolation! My Love!” 

The sun had set when she arose and 
walked quietly and firmly back to the 
hamlet. Stopping at the little church, 
she went in and knelt before the altar 
with still heart and peaceful face. 

“O, my Redeemer,” she prayed, “how 
great is eternity and how boundless thy 
love! What is this life but a passing 
day? What are its joys that I have pur- 
sued them so eagerly, and lived like a 
butterfly in the sun? I thank thee, O 
my Father, for sorrow that has brought 
me home to Thee!” 

Nita’s old, bedridden father looked at 
her inquiringly when she came home. 

“Thou hast. been long gone, child, 
but thy face says the time has been well 
spent.” 

“Yes, father, well spent,” she said 
quietly. Busying herself about his com- 
fort, she expressed regret that she had 
left him so long alone. 

“Nay, nay, not alone, child; Pedro 
has just gone.” 

All the evening, as she moved around 
at her accustomed tasks, the old father 
watched her with puzzled air, trying to 
read the mysterious change that he 
noted with the quick eye of love. But 
the subtile something escaped him. At 
last he gave over the effort, closing his 
eyes, and saying with thankful heart, 
“It isa grace of God. Mysterious are 
his ways. Holy Virgin defend her! All 
ye saints and angels watch over her.” 

As the days went by, the inhabitants 
of the little hamlet said, “What has 
come over Nita?” 

“She is the same,—as bright and 
pretty as ever.” 

“ But there is something in her face 
that was not there before.” 

“ She has been touched by an angel.” 

“Santa Maria, preserve her in grace!” 

And many times that prayer followed 
her, as the people grew accustomed to 
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gentle ministrations, tothoughtful deeds 
of mercy, and tender words of counsel 
from her who had been always gentle 
and tender even in her old days of care- 
less pleasure. 

Nita now avoided Juan,—or rather, 
she no longer sought his attentions or 
longed for his presence. As he curveted 
along the trail around the hill on his 
bronco, with gay sash and fringes fly- 
ing, he no longer saw a little form at 
the door, and caught the flutter of a 
slim hand in answer to the flourish of 
his sombrero. No longer in the cool of 
the evening did he find her chattering 
and laughing among the maidens that 
strolled in the plaza. 

He grew moody and irritable ; a frown 
settled on his brow, and a gloomy de- 
pression weighed down his spirits. 

Riding slowly down the arroyo one 
day, with chin on his breast, lost in 
gloomy reverie, he became aware of a 
familiar form seated on a mossy bowlder 
and gazing dreamily into the running 
water. With a resolute movement he 
turned aside into the open, leaped from 
the saddle, and fastened his caballo by 
means of the lariat to a scrub oak. He 
approached Nita with a mixture of hesi- 
tation and decision. 

“ Nita,” he said. 

She raised her eyes with a sweet smile 
to the dark face that looked gravely into 
hers. 

“T have not seen you in the plaza 
lately.” 

“ No, Juan; my father is getting feeble 
and I sit with him in the evening and 
sing.” 

“ And I do not see you in the door or 
around the house in the day ; are you 
not at home then?” 

“Part of the day, Juan, I am busy ; 


‘and when old Pedro comes and stays 


with my father, I go down into the 
town.” 
He seated himself on the rock. 
“And there you nurse the sick and 
look after the children. That is work 
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for the old women,— why do you give 
yourself away to it?—you, who should 
be always dancing and laughing ?” 

Nita smiled. “The sick and old are 
glad for a young face and voice, and the 
children like me to tell them stories,— 
they grow tired of the old women.” 

“Juanita, what has changed you? you 
are not as you used to be,—are you not 
happy?” 

“Tam very happy, Juan,” she said in 
alow voice. There was a tender light 
shining through her wet lashes. 

He looked at her curiously, frowned, 
and swung his sombrero moodily in his 
hands. 

“ A month ago, I, too, was happy.” 

She was startled. ‘And are you not 
happy now?” 

“A month ago, Nita,” he said with 
averted face, “when I started out in the 
morning, the sight of you in the door 
was a benediction that stayed with me 
all the day. In the evening I walked 
with you in the plaza or danced in the 
hall,—and I was happy because I loved 
you! and I hoped,” he added gloomily. 
“Now I sit in your presence, which a 
month ago would have filled me with joy, 
and I am sad —because I love you.” 

Nita was standing flushed and breath- 
less, her frightened eyes upon his face. 
“ But — but — Jesusita! —” 

“It was Jesusita who gave me hope!” 
he cried. “It was only Candlemas day 
that she said she was sure you liked me 
better than Manuel, and I blessed her 
for it and kissed her hand.” Nita re- 
membered. “I sought you then and 
could not find you. It was my last day 
of happiness. Jesusita was wrong then, 
—you did not love me!” 

“Yes, Juan, I loved you.” 

He rose eagerly, but something in her 
face stayed him. 

“ And you love me not now?” 

“TI love you now.” But in the pale 
face and steady, shining eyes was not 
the look that gave Juan comfort. 

He fell on his knee and took her hand. 
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“ Nita,” he said solemnly, ‘‘ trifle not 
with me.” 

“TI do not trifle with you, Juan,—I. 
love you. Notas I Joved youa month 
ago, but far more, and as I love no other. 
Yet I do not wish to be your wife, nor to 
marry ever.” 

“But why, Nita, if you love me?” 

“Jesus has touched my heart, and I 
care no longer for this earth.” 

“Yet you love me?” 

“Yet I love you.” 

He looked long into the calm eyes. . 
“This is not the love of a woman,— it 
is the love of a saint,” he said at last, 
and covered his face with his sombrero. 

Presently, taking away the covering, 
and without looking at her again, he 
said, “ Adzos, Nita; do not grieve for 
me,” walked firmly to where his caballo 
was tied, mounted, and rode away. 

Nita went into the church and knelt 
long before the altar. 


Art last the old father’s flickering lamp 
of life went out, and Nita was left alone. 
As in the midst of her friends, she came 
back from the grave in the valley, a tall 
figure joined her and walked in silence 
by her side. At the door of the old 
home he said to those who accompanied 
them, “Come not in for a while, for I 
must speak to her, and she is sad.” 

He placed a chair for the weary girl, 
and sat down beside her. After a long 
silence he said gently, “ Nita, I have 
much to say to you, and tomorrow I 
must be going back to San Luis. Can 
you bear to listen now ?” 

The drooping head was raised, and 
Juan was astonished at the steady light 
that shone in her eyes. He went on 
with difficulty. “Nita, you are alone 
now. I love you. Two years ago you 
told me that you also loved me. We 
have no one in the world but each oth- 
er. Come to me, and let me care for 
you and protect you!” 

“T have no heart for marriage, Juan.” 

“Child, you are sad, and your heart 
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is dulled with grief. I will not ask you 
for love, only let me take care of you. 
I will have a little home on the rancho, 
or here, if you wish it, and you may 
rest.” 

“No, Juan, there is many a gay, light- 
hearted maiden, would make you a bet- 
ter wife than I.” 

“ Nita, I love you.” 

Her brow contracted with pain. 

“ But you love me no longer,” he con- 
tinued. 

“TI love you still, Juan, but it is not 
with the love of a wife. My inmost 
heart is given to Jesus, and my whole 
soul sets towards things eternal. I am 
not for love and marriage.” 

“ But Nita, you cannot stay here. You 
will have to go with some of the towns- 
people, and when you have grown weary 
of such a life, and your sharpest grief 
has worn away, you will come to me, 
who will protect you and will not ask for 
love.” 

“My future is provided-for, Juan. I 
have spoken to Padre Diego and he will 
procure for me admission to the Order 
of the Carmelite Sisters at San Carlos. 
I shall find there work and rest, and 
shall wait with patience my Saviour’s 
coming.” 

Juan fell back as though struck by a 
blow. “Nita, you are mad. You are 
throwing your young life away.” 

“No, Juan, our time here is but a 
small part of life. What do we seek 
here but happiness and duty; and if I 
find them at Santa Teresa’s how will 
my life be thrown away?” 

“ Are you sure you will find your duty 
there?” 

She looked at him steadily. “ Yes, 
Juan, I could never be to you what your 
wife should be.” 

“ Let me be judge of that, Nita,” he 
pleaded. 

“It cannot be, Juan. You will after 
a while find some good, merry girl, who 
will bring light and melody into your 
home.” 
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He rose to his feet, white and stern. 
“ T spoke not to you of passion, Juanita, 
but of love,—and love is faithful.” 

Nita rose also, trembling. “O for- 
give me, Juan! 
happiness.” 

“Peace! Itisforgotten. And I fear, 
Nita, that I have been selfish,—thinking 
of myself when I should have thought 
but of you. Yes, I think of myself! 
and how fearful it will be when you are 
gone out of my life. For these past 
years, though I was away, I could think 
of you here as I used to see you, and I 
heard of you from travelers,—or sent a 
message. I could still hope. But when 
you are lost to me forever, then indeed 
I shall be alone, and the devil may take 
me when he wills!” 

“QO, not lost, Juan! You may still 
think of me as praying for you and 
watching over your life. And you will 
try to make it worthy of the price that 
has been paid for it!” 

“ And will you watch over me, sweet 
saint ?>— Yes, I will try to be worthy of 
your prayers. Jesu, help me!” 

Juanita was received at the convent, 
and, after serving her novitiate, begged 
to be sent back to Pueblo to !abor among 
the people over whom her heart yearned. 
Through the efforts of the good Padre 
Diego a branch of the Carmelites was 
established at Pueblo, and Sister Refu- 
gia, as Nita was now called, was placed 
in charge. 

The years slipped away. Juan was 
somewhere down in Durango, following 
his business of vaquero. The rainy 
seasons came and went. The springs 
with their freshness and flowers passed 
quickly by, and the long, hot summers 
dragged out their weary length. Life 
in Pueblo went on in its old round. 
There was laughing and weeping. There 
was the weekly mass and the weekly 
wash ; the daily mining, and cooking, 
and gossiping; the nightly guitar and 
dance,—and, alas! the nightly saloon, 
whisky, and cards. 


I thought but of your 
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Sister Refugia had become the min- 
istering angel of the valley. The in- 
fluence of her holy life was immeasur- 
able. A self-appointed arbiter between 
enemies, her gentle interference was 
never resented. Lovers made her their 
confidante, children came to her with 
their troubles and joys, and received 
sympathyand instruction. She prepared 
dainty dishes for the sick. She hada 
cool hand for the feverish head, strength- 
ening prayers for the dying, and com- 
forting words for the mourner. 

One mild spring day she was seated 
on a hillside surrounded by. children, 
telling them one of the stories by means 
of which she poured lessons of love and 
duty into their little souls. 

A horseman, drawn up by the side of 
the road, had long been watching the 
group, and when the story was finished 
he dismounted and came forward. The 
children were awestruck at sight of the 
heavily bearded stranger and shrank 
close to Sister Refugia’s side ; but re-as- 
sured by her calm smile they drew away 
again, to gather the sweet-scented inno- 
cents, and the stranger seated himself 
at a little distance. 

Sister Refugia, looking intently into 
the strong, dark face, read in its lines 
the story of a life of struggle and pas- 
sion, and in the clear eye and firm mouth 
the evidence of good fights fought and 
battles won. But she was not satisfied. 
There was an unrest in the face in its 
repose that revealed the dominant chord 
in the music of this wild nature, and she 
longed to strike the one missing tone 
that might resolve the discord into rest. 

“Tt is long since we have met, O Sis- 
ter Refugia. Tell me, are you happy?” 

“We find happiness on the other side 
the grave,” she said with deepand solemn 
meaning. ‘ Here we'may have peace.” 

A shadow passed into his eyes, “I 
have not found it.” 

Sister Refugia sighed. “Sister,” he 
said, looking at the flock of children, 
who were straying toward the town, “I 
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watched you just now surrounded by 
these little ones. Do you not sometimes 
long for little arms of children of your 
own tocling about your neck, and regret 
that you are not a happy mother?” 

“No, Juan. God’s little ones are mine. 
And what I do for them, I could not do 
were I a wife and mother.” 

“ And are you not lonely?” 

“Lonely? In the communion of our 
Saviour and the blessed?” 

His head fell upon his breast. The 
sun sank, leaving the sky in a red glow. 
The hills rose dark and solemn; no 
sound broke the still air. 

“ How has life gone with you, Juan?” 
she asked softly. 

“ But roughly, Nita, and I grow weary 
of it all,—_Hola ! Zape ! What is this?” 
he cried, springing to his feet. 

The Sister rose hastily to meet an ex- 
cited crowd, which came rushing along 
the road and soon surrounded them. 

“ A telegram from San Carlos!” 

“Sister, it has come! The dam is 
broken !”’ 

“Ay demi! Dios nos libre!” 

“Santa Maria help the poor wretches 
in the Navajo!” 

“How?” cried Juan, “whom speaks 
he of ?” 

“The men working at the old mine in 
the Navajo Cafion. The flood will reach 
them in ten minutes. God have mercy 
on them!” 

“The old trail!” cried Juan. “I can 
make it in five minutes, and they will 
have time to climb the cafion wall.” 

The men shook their heads doubtfully. 

“ Nita,” said Juan, falling on his knees 
at her feet, and raising her black robe 
to his lips, “I think my time has come. 
Pray for me.” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead. 

He rose with face transfigured and 
threw himself into the saddle. “ Piute, 
old boy,” he said, patting the horse’s 
neck, “ride now for life,” and instantly 
they were thundering down the road. 

The people followed Sister Refugia 
into the church and fell upon their knees 
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As Juan dashed down the trail in the 
fading light, the huge black cross on the 
mountain stood dark and grim against 
the glowing sky. 

With his eyes fixed upon it, and the 
look of glory still upon his face, he rode 
on. 

Three hours later they brought him 
back. 

“He reached us just in time,” they 
said. “We ran for the mountain and 
had only climbed out of reach when the 
water came tearing down. But when 
we looked around for him, he was not 
there. We found him at last where the 
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torrent had tossed him out. Hestill held 
the bridle of Piute, who lay dead beside 
him. He must have tried to save his 
horse by riding out of the gap, but the 
flood caught them before they reached 
it.” 


All night the candles burned around 
the body as it lay in state. 

The people came and went, gazing 
with awe and tears upon the peaceful 
face, which still wore the look of glory. 

They trod softly, that they might not 
disturb a black-robed figure, which knelt 
motionless at his head. 

L. Craighan. 
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FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


XIII. 
THE PLOT. 


Ler us return to the place where we 
left Loredano and his two companions. 

The Italian, after Alvaro and Pery 
went away, rose, and as soor as the 
first emotion had passed, felt a trans- 
port of rage and despair that his ene- 
mies had escaped him. For a moment 
he thought of calling his accomplices 
and attacking the cavalier and the In- 
dian, but the idea vanished at once ; the 
adventurer understood the men who 
were following him, and knew that he 
could make assassins of them, but never 
men of energy and resolution. 

Now the two enemies whom he had 
to combat were worthy of respect, and 
Loredano feared to compromise still 
further his cause, already sufficiently in 
danger. He therefore devoured his rage 


in silence, and began to reflect on the 
means of escape from the difficult posi- 
tion in which he found himself. In the 
mean time Ruy Soeiro and Bento Sim- 
oes approached, apprehensive of what 
they had seen, and fearing any incident 
that might complicate the situation. 

Loredano and his companions eyed 
each other in silence for a moment ; 
there was in the eyes of the latter a 
mute and restless inquiry, which the 
pale and distressed face of the Italian 
answered perfectly. 

“Tt was not he!” muttered the advent- 
urer in a hoarse voice. 

“ How do you know?” 

“If it had been, do you believe he 
would have left me my life?” 

“True; but who was it then?” 

“T don’t know; but it matters little 
now. Whoever it was, it is a man who 
knows our secret and may divulge it, if 
he has not already done so.” 
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“ A man?” murmured Bento Simoes, 
who had thus far kept silent. 

“Yes; aman. Do you think it was 
a shadow ?” 

“ A shadow, no; but a spirit,” said 
the adventurer. 

The Italian smiled in derision. “ Spir- 
its have something more to do than to 
busy themselves with what is going on 
in this world. Keep your superstitions 
to yourself, and let us think seriously 
of the measures we must adopt.” 

‘“‘There’s no use in your talking, Lore- 
dano; no one can convince me that 
there is not something supernatural in 
all this.” 

“Will you hold your tongue, super- 
stitious blockhead !” replied the Italian 
with impatience. 

“ Blockhead! You are the blockhead 
who could not see that no creature 
could hear our words, and no human 
voice issue from the earth. Come! and 
I will show you whether what I say is 
or is not the truth.” 

The two accompanied Bento Simoes, 
and returned to the clump of thistles 
where their interview had taken place. 

“Go, Ruy, and shout at the top of 
your voice, to see if Loredano hears a 
single word.” 

And in fact the result demonstrated 
what Pery had learned ; that the sound 
of the voice enclosed in that tube-like 
space rose and was lost in the air, with- 
out the least word being heard at the 
sides. If, however, the Italian had sta- 
tioned himself on the ant-hill that pen- 
etrated to the spot where they had short- 
ly before sat, he would have had the 
explanation of the previous scene. 

“Now,” said Bento Simoes, “ enter ; 
I will shout, and you will find that the 
sound will pass over your head, and not 
issue from the earth.” 

“ T don’t care for that,” answered the 
Italian. “The other observation is 
enough to quiet me. The man who 
threatened us did not hear ; he merely 
mistrusts.” 
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“Do you still insist that it isa man?” 

“ Listen, friend Bento Simoes : there 
is one thing of which I have more fear 
than of a snake; it is a superstitious 
person.” 

“Superstitious! Say a believer.” 

“ One is the same as the other. Super- 
stitious or believing, if you speak to me 
again of spirits and miracles, I promise 
you that you shall lie here carrion for 
vultures.” 

The adventurer turned livid; it was 
not the idea of death, but of the eternal 
punishment that, according to areligious 
belief, those souls suffer whose bodies 
remain unburied, that most terrified 
him. 

“‘ Have you considered ?”’ 

“Ts 

“Do you admit that it was a man?” 

“T admit everything.” 

“Do you swear it?” 

“ T swear.” 

“Upon —’ 

“Upon my salvation.” 

The Italian let go the wretch’s arm, 
and he fell on his knees praying the 
God whom he was offending to pardon 
the perjury that he had committed. 

Ruy Soeiro returned, and the three 
in silence retraced their steps, Loreda- 
no in thought, his companions in sad- 
ness. 

They sat down in the shade of a tree, 
and there remained nearly an hour, 
without knowing what to do nor what 
they had to expect. The situation was 
critical ; they realized that they were 
at one of those crises in life whena 
step, a movement, precipitates the man 
to the bottom of the abyss, or saves him 
from the impending death. 

Loredano surveyed the situation with 
the boldness and energy that never for- 
sook him in extremities. A violent 
struggle had taken place in this man. 
He now had only one passion, one in- 
centive. It was the ardent thirst for 
enjoyment,—sensuality, heightened by 
the asceticism of the cloister and the 


, 
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isolation of the wilderness. Repressed 
from infancy, his nature had expanded 
vehemently in that prolific region, un- 
der the rays of a burning sun that 
caused his blood to boil. In the frenzy 
of the material instincts, two violent 
passions sprang up. One was the pas- 
sion for gold,—the hope of being able 
some day to revel in the contemplation 
of the fabulous treasure which, like 
Tantalus, he was ever ready to grasp, 
but which ever escaped from him. The 
other ‘was the passion of love,—the fever 
that set his blood on fire when he saw 
that pure and innocent maiden, who 
seemed capable of inspiring only chaste 
affections. The struggle that at that 
moment was agitating him was between 
those two passions. Should he flee and 
save his treasure, but lose Cecilia? 
Should he remain, and risk his life to 
satisfy his unbridled desire? Some- 


times he said to himself that riches 
would enable him to choose from the 
whole world a woman to love; at others 
it appeared that the entire universe 


without Cecilia would be a desert, and 
all the gold he was going to conquer 
useless. 

At last he lifted up his head. His 
companions were awaiting a word from 
him as the oracle of their destiny ; they 
prepared to listen to him. 

“There are but two things to do 
either to return to the house, or to flee 
from this spot. We must decide. What 
do you think?” 

“T think,” said Bento Simoes, still 
trembling, “that we ought to flee at 
once, and go day and night without stop- 
ping.” 

“And you, Ruy, are you of the same 
opinion ?” 

“No: to flee is to betray and ruin 
ourselves. Three men alone in this 
wilderness, compelled to avoid human 
beings, cannot live ; we have enemies on 
every hand.” 

“What do you propose then ?” 

“That we return to the house, as 
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though nothing had happened. Either 
we are discovered, and in that case the 
proofs are still wanting to condemn us ; 
or they are ignorant of everything and 
we run no risk.” 

“You are right,” said the Italian. 
“We must return ; in that house is our 
fortune or our ruin. We are in a situa- 
tion where we must gain all or loseall.” 

There was a long pause, during which 
Loredano reflected. 

“Upon how many men can you rely, 
Ruy ?” asked he. 

“ Upon eight.” 

“And you, Bento?” 

“ Seven.” 

“ Sure?” 

“ Ready at the first signal.” 

“ Very well,” said the Italian, with the 
coolness of a general arranging his plan 
of battle. “Bring each of you your 
men tomorrow at this hour ; everything 
must be arranged at night.” 

“And now what are we going to 
do?” asked Bento Simoes. 

“We will wait till it grows dark ; in 
the dusk of the evening we will ap- 
proach the house. One of us by lot will 
enter first ; if nothing happens, he will 
give the signal to the others. Thus, 
though one be lost, two at least will 
still have hope of saving themselves.” 

The adventurers resolved to pass the 
day in the woods; game and wild fruit 
would afford them abundant suste- 
nance. Toward five o'clock in the even- 
ing they would go to the house, to as- 
certain what was going on, and to carry 
their project into effect. 

Before starting, Loredano loaded his 
carbine, ordered his companions to load 
theirs, and said :— 

“Be assured of this. In our present 
difficult position, whoever is not our 
friend is our enemy. He may bea spy, 
an informer ; in any event we shall have 
one less against us hereafter.” 

The two acknowledged the justness 
of the remark, and followed with their 
weapons cocked, and with eye and ear 
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upon the alert. But notwithstanding 
their watchfulness, they did not notice 
the agitation of the leaves and the undu- 
lation that extended through the bushes, 
apparently produced by the wind. 

It was Pery ; for a quarter of an hour 
he had been following them like their 
shadow. Upon leaving Dom Antonio 
he had noticed their absence, and con- 
jecturing that they were framing some 
plot, he started in search of them. 

Loredano and his companions had 
already advanced some distance when 
Bento Simoes stopped,— 

“Who shall enter first ?”’ 

“It must be decided by lot,” answered 
Ruy. 

“ How?” 

“Tn this way,” said the Italian. “ Do 
you see that tree? Whoever reaches it 
first shall be the last to enter ; the last 
shall be the first.” 

“So be it!” 

The three placed their weapons in 
their belts, and prepared for the race. 

Pery on hearing them had an inspira- 
tion ; the adventurers were about to sep- 
arate; like Loredano, he also said to 
himself, “The last shall be the first.” 

And taking three arrows he drew his 
bow ; he would kill the adventurers with- 
out either perceiving the death of the 
others. 

The three started, but had not gone 
two yards when Bento Simoes stumbled 
against Loredano, and fell full length 
upon the ground. 

Loredano gave vent to an oath; Ben- 
to cried pity; Ruy who was already 
ahead, turned, supposing something had 
happened. Pery’s plan had been frus- 
trated. “Do youknow,” said Loredano, 
“that ina race he loses who falls. You 
will be the first, friend Bento.” 

The adventurer said not a word. 

Pery had not abandoned the hope that 
fortune would offer him another favor- 
able opportunity of carrying out his pur- 
pose; he followed them. It was then 
that he descried Alvaro at a distance in 
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the direction in which the adventurers 
were advancing, and gave him the warn- 
ing with the arrows that caused him to 
retire. 

Upon leaving Alvaro, it was his inten- 
tion to intercept the adventurers, wait 
for them near the stairway, and when 
they separated to enter the enclosure 
one by one, to kill them. But a fatality 
seemed to pursue him and to protect his 
enemies. 

When Bento Simoes, leaving his com- 
panions, entered the enclosure, Pery 
heard Cecilia’s voice in that direction. 
The maiden was returning from the 
walk with her father and cousin. The 
Indian’s hand which had never trembled 
in battle fell powerless, and his bow es- 
caped from it, merely at the thought 
that the arrow he was about to discharge « 
might frighten his mistress, not to say 
injure her. 

Bento Simoes passed unharmed. 


XIV. 


THE BALLAD. 


Pery saw Loredano and Ruy Soeiro 
pass a little after. It was the third time 
that the adventurers, after being in his 
power, had escaped from him by a sort 
of fatality. 

He reflected some moments, and 
formed a fixed resolution ; he modified 
his plan completely. At first he had de- 
cided not to attack the three enemies in 
front, not because he was afraid of them, 
but because he feared that if he should 
fall, they would be able to carry out in 
safety their plot, of which he alone pos- 
sessed the secret. He knew, however, 
that there was no remedy but to resort 
to that expedient ; time was flying; at 
any moment the Italian might execute 
his design. What was wanting was to 
find some means, in case he should fall, 
of warning Dom Antonio of the danger 
that threatened him. 

This means had alreay occurred to 
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him. He sought Alvaro, who was wait- 
ing for him. 

The young man had already forgotten 
him and was thinking of Cecilia, of his 
shattered affection, his sweetest hope 
blighted and perhaps crushed forever. 
Sometimes also the melancholy image 
of Isabel was present to his mind; he 
remembered that she too loved and was 
not loved. This thought created a tie 
between him and the maiden ; both were 
suffering from the same cause, both 
bearing the same grief and experiencing 
a like disappointment. 

Then came the thought that it was he 
whom Isabel loved; unconsciously he 
recalled to mind her tender words, and 
saw again her sad smile and fiery glances 
softened by the languor of love. He 
seemed still to feel her perfumed breath, 
the pressure of her head upon his shoul- 
der, the contact of her trembling hands, 
and the echo of the complaints mur- 
mured by her moving voice. His heart 
palpitated violently ; he forgot himself 
in the contemplation of that beautiful 
image, to which love lent an additional 
charm. But suddenly he started, as if 
she were still near him ; passed his hand 
over his forehead to drive away the rec- 
ollections that troubled him ; and turned 
to the indifference of Cecilia and the dis- 
appointment of his hopes. When Pery 
arrived he was in one of those moments 
of weariness and dislike of life that fol- 
low great griefs. 

“Tell me, Pery,” said he, “‘ you spoke 
of enemies.” 

“Yes,” answered the Indian. 

“T want to know who they are.” 

“Why?” 

“To attack them.” 

“ But they are three.” 

“So much the better.” 

The Indian hesitated. 


“No: Pery 
wishes to fight alone the enemies of his 


mistress. If he dies you will know all ; 

then finish what Pery will have begun.” 
“ Why this mystery ? Can you not tell 

me at once who these enemies are?” 
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“Pery can, but does not wish to.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because you are good and think oth- 
ers are so too; you will defend the cul- 
prits.” 

“By no means! Speak!” 

“Listen! If Pery does not make his 
appearance tomorrow, you will never see 
him again ; but Pery’s soul will return 
to tell you their names.” 

“How?” 

“You willsee. There are three ; they 
mean to injure mistress, to kill her fa- 
ther, you, and all in the house. They 
have followers.” 

“ A revolt!” exclaimed Alvaro. 

“ Their chief intends to carry off Ce- 
cy, whom you love; but Pery will not 
permit it.” 

“Impossible!” said the young man 
with astonishment. 

“ Pery tells you the truth.” 

“IT do not believe it!” 

“In fact, the cavalier, attributing Pe- 
ry’s suspicions to an exaggeration born 
of his extreme devotion to Dom Anto- 
nio’s daughter, could not credit the hor- 
rible attempt; his uprightness of heart 
rejected the possibility of such a crime. 
The nobleman was loved and respected 
by all the adventurers ; never during the 
ten years he had been with him had 
there occurred in the band a single act 
of insubordination against the person 
of the chief. There had been breaches 
of discipline, quarrels among them, at- 
tempts at desertion ; but nothing more. 

The Indian knew that Alvaro would 
doubt his statement, and therefore per- 
sisted in keeping part of the secret, fear- 
ing that the young man with his chival- 
ric notions would take the part of the 
three advetnurers. 

“Do you doubt Pery ?” 

“He who makes such an accusation 
should prove it. You area friend, Pery ; 
but the others are friends too, and have 
the right to defend themselves.” 

“ When a man is about to die, do you 
think he will lie?”’ asked Pery firmly. 
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“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ Pery is going to avenge his mistress ; 
is going to part from everything he loves. 
If he loses his life, will you still say he 
is mistaken?” 

Alvaro was shaken by the Indian’s 
words. “ You had better speak to Dom 
Antonio.” 

“No. He and you are well enough 
to combat men who attack in front ; Pe- 
ry knows how to hunt the tiger in the 
forest, and to crush the snake when 
ready to make its thrust.” 

“ What then do you wish of me?” 

“That if Pery dies you will believe 
what he tells you, and do what he has 
done ; save mistress.” 

“ Assassinate? Never, Pery! Never 
shall my arm brandish steel except 
against steel!” 

The Indian turned upon the young 
man a look that gleamed in the darkness. 

“You do not love Cecy!” 

Alvaro was agitated. 

“Tf you loved her, you would kill your 
brother to free her from danger.” 

“Pery, perhaps you will not under- 
stand what I am going to say toyou. I 
would give my life without hesitation 
for Cecilia; but my honor belongs to 
God and to the memory of my father.” 

The two men regarded each other for 
a moment in silence. Both had the same 
greatness of soul and the same noble- 
ness of sentiment; yet differing condi- 
tions of life had created in them a con- 
trast. In Alvaro, honor and a chivalric 
spirit controlled every action ; neither 
affection nor interest could swerve him 
from the unvarying path he had marked 
out, the path of duty. In Pery devo- 
tion outweighed every other sentiment. 
To live for his mistress, to create around 
her a sort of human Providence, consti- 
tuted his life; he would have sacrificed 
the world, had it been possible, if only, 
like the Noah of the Indians, he could 
have saved a palm tree in which to shel- 
ter Cecilia. 

Yet these two characters, one the 
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child of civilization, the other the child 
of savage freedom, though separated by 
an immense distance, understood each 
other. Fate had marked out for them 
a different road, but God had implanted 
in their souls the same germ of heroism, 
—nourisher of noble sentiments. Pery 
knew that Alvaro would not yield; Al- 
varo knew that Pery, notwithstanding 
his refusal, would carry out to the let- 
ter what he had resolved. 

The Indian at first seemed moved by 
the obstinacy of the cavalier; but at 
length standing proudly erect, and strik- 
ing his hand upon his broad and power- 
ful breast, he said in a determined tone: 

“ Pery alone will defend his mistress ; 
he needs no one. He is brave; he has, 
like the swallow, the wings of his ar- 
rows ; like the rattlesnake, the poison of 
his bolts ; like the tiger, the strength of 
his arm; like the ostrich, the fleetness 
of his running. He can die only once; 
but one life will suffice him.” 

“ Well then, my friend,” said the cav- 
alier in a noble spirit, “go and carry out 
your sacrifice ; I will fulfill my duty. I 
too have one life and my sword. I will 
make the one Cecilia’s shadow ; with the 
other I will trace around her a circle of 
steel. You may rest assured that the 
enemies who pass over your body will 
find mine before reaching your mis- 
tress.” 

“You are a great man; you might 
have been born in the wilderness and 
be king of the forest ; Pery would then 
call you brother.” 

They grasped each other’s hands and 
proceeded toward the house. On the 
way Alvaro recollected that he did not 
yet know the men against whom he 
was to defend Cecilia, and asked their 
names. Pery refused peremptorily, but 
promised that the cavalier should know 
when the time came. 

The Indian had his own idea. 

Upon reaching the house they sepa- 
rated. Alvaro sought his room; Pery 
proceeded to Cecilia’s garden. 
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It was then eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. The family was at supper; Cecilia’s 
room was in darkness. Pery examined 
the surroundings, to see if everything 
was quiet and safe, and sat down ona 
bench in the garden. 

Half an hour afterward a light ap- 
peared in the window, and the door 
opening revealed Cecilia’s graceful form 
standing in the doorway. 

Descrying the Indian, she ran to him. 

“My poor Pery,” said she, “you suf- 
fered severely today, didn’t you? And 
you thought your mistress very cruel 
and very ungrateful because she ordered 
you to depart ; but now father has said 
you shall remain with us forever.” 

“You are kind, mistress. You wept 
when Pery was about to depart; you 
begged that he might remain.” 

“Then you do not complain of Ce- 
cy ?” said the girl with a smile. 

“Can the slave complain of his mis- 
tress?” answered he artlessly. 

“But you are not a slave!” replied 
Cecilia with a gesture of contradiction. 
“You are a true and devoted friend. 
Twice you have saved my life ; you per- 
form impossibilities to make me con- 
tented and happy; every day you face 
death for my sake.” 

The Indian smiled. 

“What would you have Pery do with 
his life, mistress?” 

“T wish him to esteem his mistress 
and obey her, and learn what she shall 
teach him, that he may be a cavalier like 
my brother, Dom Diogo, and Senhor 
Alvaro.” 

Pery shook his head. 

“Come,” continued she, “Cecy will 
teach you to know the Lord of heaven, 
and to pray, and read pretty stories. 
When you know all this, she will em- 
broider a silk mantle for you, and you 
shall have a sword, and a cross on your 
breast. Do you consent?” 

“The plant needs sun for its growth, 
the flower needs water in order to open ; 
Pery needs liberty to live.” 
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“ But you will be free and noble like 
my father!” 

“No. The bird that flies in the air 
falls if its wings are broken; the fish 
that swims in the river dies if it is 
thrown on shore; Pery will be like the 
bird and like the fish, if you clip his 
wings and take him from the life in 
which he was born.” 

Cecilia stamped her foot impatiently. 
“Don’t be angry, mistress.” 

“Will you not do what Cecy asks? 
Then Cecy will not like you any more, 
nor call you any more her friend. See; 
I do not keep the flower you gave me.” 
And the pretty girl, crushing the flower 
that she tore from her, ran to her room 
and closed the door with violence. 

The Indian turned to his cabin with 
a heavy heart. 

All at once the silence of the night 
was broken by a silvery voice, singing 
with feeling and a charming expression 
an old Portuguese ballad. The sweet 
tones of a Spanish guitar formed the 
accompaniment. 

The ballad ran thus :— 


Upon a day a Moorish knight, 
From out 
His fortress silver-dight, 


Mounting his trusty steed, did ride, 
Without 
Esquire or page at side. 


He reached a castle’s barbican, 
And saw 
The lovely castellan. 


At feet of her whom he adored, 
He swore 
To be a faithful lord. 


The noble lady sweetly smiled ; 
Her heart 
He found not unbeguiled. 


‘* A Moor may not a Christian wed,” 
The castle’s 
Lovely mistress said. 


‘*A Moor, my love thou dost command ; 
Thou shalt, 
A Christian, have my hand.” 
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Enchantment in her voice there seemed, Thy winning smile shall be.” 
Her look 

A soft entreaty beamed. The lady in confusion sweet 

eo : Her beads 

A king I was ere thee I spied ; Drew from her breast’s retreat. 

Henceforth 

Thy humble slave I bide. A kiss upon!the cross impressed, 

Two souls 


“For thee my fortress I desert, . : 
Akin in Christ confessed. 


I leave 
My palace gold-begirt. The soft, sweet voice was lost in the 
«I give up paradise for thee ; silence of the wilderness ; echo repeated 
My heaven for a moment its pleasing modulations. 
James W. Hawes. 


[END OF PART SECOND. | 


APPLE TREES IN CALIFORNIA. 


THEY stand amid the blooming orange trees. 
With deep Italian skies and balmy air, 

With light and warmth and color everywhere, 

And opulent soil enriched by centuries, 

All nature woos and smiles, and fain would bless. 
Shall not the sweetness of her magic stir 
Their calmer northern blood to worship her, 

Requiting with swift bloom her tenderness ? 

Nay, look upon the leafless, silent boughs 
At rest in patient loyalty sublime; 

No passionate call that tranquil pulse can rouse, 
’T is winter yet in their far distant clime. 

Give me the gift that their dumb life endows, 
Give me the faith to trust my own springtime. 

Elizabeth W. Dentson. 
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MADRONE. 


Nort silver fir with fringe-like cone, 
Nor quaking asp by light wind blown, 
Not cotton tree with snowy floss, 
Nor hoary oak with beard of moss, 


Sequoia grand like Atlas eld, 
Whose mighty arm the sky upheld, 
A forest giant rude and vast, 

A hale old tree for ages past ; 


’T is not the pine’s broad, stately green, 
Nor towering redwood’s lordly mien, 
Nor cedar fair, nor laurel grave, 

The stalwart spruce, nor yew tree brave. 


Its bells of white, like purest snow, 

Are fringed with morning’s brightest glow, 
Like ice-clad peak at set of sun, 

Or rose and lily twined in one. 


Its juicy fruit of scarlet hue, 
Sweet as strawberry kissed by dew, 
Like holly berries round and red, 
In hanging clusters high o’erhead. 


So smooth, so fair, its glossy leaf, 
Unchanging through the summer brief, 
That hand of babe or child’s caress 
Could scarce express more tenderness. 


Its roughened bark it casts aside, 

To dress anew like beauteous bride; 
Like maiden’s charms but half concealed, 
Its naked limbs almost revealed. 


That newer dress of changing green 
Another hue ere long is seen; 

An orange deep, then burning red, 
Like setting sun and sky o’erhead. 


Each graceful tree mid sylvan scene, 
Madrofia proud, shall hail thee queen ; 
A queen thou art in trunk and flower, 
The brightest gem in nature’s bower. 
S. S. Boynton. 








Eschscholtzta. 


DODECATHEON; SHOOTING STAR. 


BLESSING, “Shooting Star,” 
Thou hast that falls to e 
For great thy lovers are,— 
“ Twelve Gods” and the children too. 


J. L. Swift. 
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O WeEsTERN flower, so brave, so bright, so bold, 
What land can claim thee like this land of ours? 
For hast thou not drunk deep and long of gold 
From earth and heaven through all thy growing hours? 
The gold that lies in California’s soil 
Thou ’st reached thy bravest rootlets down to gain, 
And won without the miner’s weary toil. 
And then, with daring surety, thou, again 
Hast lifted up thy petals to allure 
The golden sunlight as it streameth down, 
Till thou hast caught and held its richness pure, 
And on thy stem there lies a golden crown. 
Our seal is on thee! May it ever rest, 
Thou golden floweret of the Golden West! 
Anna Warner. 





To the Eschscholtsta. 


TO THE ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 


Cui_p of the Sun! Eschscholtzia! 
Warm-colored, wild, and free, 
Though deep the dye of other blooms, 
None can compare with thee! 

For thou hast caught the glorious gleam 
From out the dying day, 

That golden glory, flaming far, 
Then fading fast away. 

The radiant light thus ’prisoned in 
Each shining petal’s fold 

Gives California’s hills and plains 
A dress of living gold. 

For in profusion rare is spread, 
Where’er the sunlight falls, 

Thy wondrous wealth afar and near, 
When spring her host recalls. 

At eventide, when shadows steal 
Athwart a drowsy world, 

Thy glowing heart is shut from sight, 
The silken petals furled. 

But when by morning’s sunlit rays, 
Again disclosed to view, 

Behold! within each blossom bright 
A glistening drop of dew! 

The wild bird, catching quick the gleam, 
Drinks in her dainty way 

The nectared draught, then trills anew 
Her welcome to the day. 





The Olive. 


Within thy golden chalice lies 
A subtle, soothing power, 

That, as I look with longing eyes, 
Recalls another hour. 

And backward sweeps the tide of time, 
To lave the meadows fair 

Of childhood’s bright and blest domain, 
And blooming gardens rare. 

A cadence from those bygone years 
Steals all my senses o’er, 

Wafts back with rythmic melody 
Dear, unforgotten lore. 

Again return the cloudless skies, 
And breezes cool and sweet, 

Life’s paths all strewn with fragrant flowers, 
For tiny, straying feet. 

I loved thee well, O flower fair! 
In those old happy days, 

Thy golden garlands wreathed my hair 
In childish pranks and plays. 

Alas! too fleeting are the hours 
Of innocence and joy, 

Before the worldly care and pain, 
Our childhood’s dreams destroy. 

Eschscholtzia! though rare the sweets 
By other blossoms shown, 

For me thou hast a nameless charm, 
A beauty all thine own. 

Flower of flame! fit emblem for 
Our sunny, golden clime, 

O bring me e’er those memories sweet, 
And dreams of olden time! 


May Cranmer Duncan. 
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Yellow Violets. 


YELLOW VIOLETS. 


4 VER the hills 
When the rain is done, 
To gather wild violets, 
One by one 
Lifting their heads 
From the dewy grass, 
That bends and nods to us as we pass, 
So yellow, yellow, yellow, 
Golden heads in the bright green grass. 


A scent as of orchard’s 

Heart’s perfume, 

A coyness of maidens 

In springtime’s bloom ; 

Encompassed by sighs 

Of the whispering breeze, 

That brings them tales of the mountain trees, 
Far away, away, away, 

And dreams of the shimmering seas. 


Down on one’s knees 

In the sparkling grass, 

We pluck them and list 

To the winds as they pass, 

And the flowers are so lowly, 

So pure, and so sweet, 

That our moist lips must meet 
On their breasts, on their breasts, 
And our love be complete. 


Press them close, sweetheart, 

To your face and your eyes, 

Till in fragrance and dew 

Thy smile slowly trembles and dies, 
And fast on your breast 

Let them dream there to death, 

So yellow, yellow, yellow, 

Let them dream there to death. 





Yellow Violets. 


A vista of mesas, 

Yellow blown with their hair, 

A tremble of ferns, where they quiver and dare 
On a hillside all wet: 

On the slopes to the sea 

A meadow lark singing their glories to me, 
Oh, singing, singing, singing, 

Singing a love song to them and to thee. 


A mist o’er the mountains, 

A mist where they break 

To let through the turbulent streams, 
A mist o’er the murmur they make, 
A mist in the violets’ hearts, 

In our tender eyes, mist, 

All rapturously kissed 

By the sun, by the sun 

All rapturously kissed 


Back over the hills 
When the rain is done, 
Back over the hills with 
Violets kissed, one by one, 
They quiver and sigh on her breast,— 
Hush, cease now and rest, 
Of all fates this is best; 
Oh the yellow, wild yellow 
Of hillsides, adream on her breast. 
Grace Adelaide luce 





Thitstles. 


THISTLES. 


Upon the wayside grass they fiock, The breeze along with hoary hair 
A dwarfish clan and weird ; Plucks farthing-weights of brains ; 
The breeze their snowy polls will dock In rafts as soft as wool they fare, 
And tweak them by the beard. To bide next April’s rains. 


From morning’s ope to even’s shut With argosies the air is sown, 
The grave assembly waits ; Like floating spider-dens, 

A Sanhedrin from Lilliput Their cargoes at hap-hazard blown 
With venerable pates. To ports that no one kens. 


And flitting caravans of ghosts 
Shall loose their. filmy seines ; 
And thistle-sons shall rise in hosts, 
Born of the thistles’ brains. 
Welbur Larremore. 
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Eucalochortus. 


RHODODENDRON CALIFORNICUM. 


In MENDOcINO, where tall redwoods grow, 
The Rhododendron lifts its clusters bright, 
Soft gleams of radiance in the solemn light 
Of forest aisles. In dim cathedral arches, so 
Gleam out the faces our devotions know ; 
Nor in Saint Mary’s face more beauties speak, 
Or live in softness on her waxen cheek, 
Than in these pink-hued clusters sweetly glow. 


When first I saw this beauteous pink-browed saint, 
Sweet to my soul came its beatitude; 
My heart its gracious mission understood ; 
And while I breathed the forest incense faint, 
I laid before the shrine my heart’s complaint, 
And bowed for blessing in the silent wood. 


Lillian H. Shuey, 
EUCALOCHORTUS. 


FRANK to the gol- 
den daylight 
The butterfly- 

winged maripo- 
sas 
Open their hearts 
SO gay. 


But the fairest of all 
the kindred 
Under soft petals 

enfoldeth 
Tender secrets for 
aye. 
/. Burns. 
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THE ORANGE TREE, 


TuHovu stately crownéd queen, 
Thou, laden orafige tree, 
That wooest the murmurous bee, 
Nor feelest the winter keen, 
What fragrance loads thee, bud and flower, and O 
That golden-globed perfection! Matchless glow 
On dew-glossed leaf, turning from palest green 
To dark ripe richness! Midst the varied scene 
Of orchards deep with summer’s luscious store, 
What couldst thou take to add one charm the more? 


Thou art fit home for that unequaled bird, 
With song of liquid sweet, 
Which, in the gray dawn, stirred 
The languid pulses till they throbbed and beat 
With joy’s ecstatic heat. 
Thou holdest my sight in thrall! 
The jeweled rains that fall 
Burnish thy gold, and gloss thy shining leaves. 
Besprent with diamonds, now thy white stars wreath 
No harp for wind that grieves; 
But perfumed strings hid under waxen sheath 
Hint of the melodies that wait beneath. 


With fragrant bloom on wine-enchanted cell 
Thy globes all swing in air, 
Holding such juices in a golden well 
‘Tis profanation bare 
To bruise the cup and drain the sweetness there. 
Not all the stores deep cooled in darksome earth 
Could touch the palate with such rapture fine, 
As when those cells of thine 
Yield up their generous wine 
Where youth and joy meet round the Christmas hearth. 


When winter wraps gray rain-mists round his girth, 
And scatters jewels from exhaustless mine; 
New sceptered standest thou, 
Upon thy crownéd brow 
New gold and jewels shine! 
Like a high wall the moveless mountains rise, 
Grim sentinels they lean 
Beneath this glory of unequaled skies, 
Guarding thy sunlit line,— 
Guarding this vale of thine,— 


Thou crowned and sceptered queen! 
Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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SOME HINTS TO THE FARMER. 


WHEN a stranger arrives in a foreign 
country, he will see the differences in 
manners and customs more quickly than 
the points in which they resemble those 
of his own country. And in the begin- 
ning he will be apt to consider these 
differences as errors in the new country. 
The European who comes to America 
to settle, and therefore wishes to under- 
stand and fully adapt himself to Amer- 
ican institutions and methods, will at 
first feel little attracted in many points. 
But before long he will find out that the 
advantages of the new world are fully 
equal to those of the old. 

First he will learn — and from his ego- 
tistic point of view will learn to his sor- 
row — that the American, by nature and 
by education, has pluck with which most 
Europeans cannot compete, and that as 
to energy and perseverance the Amer- 
ican is the ideal business man. 

In regard to politics, the European 
immigrant feels more or less sympathy 
for republican institutions, yet he dis- 
approves of many of the traits of that 
government. For instance, he especially 
takes exception to the fact that the judg- 
es of the courts change with the political 
parties. 

He soon discovers, however, that 
whatever improvements might be made, 
the system certainly has very great ad- 
vantages, and he soon feels convinced 
that constitutional conflicts, such as oc- 
cur almost every day in European coun- 
tries, would be nearly impossible here. 
And this, he sees, is due to the political 
self-government that for so many years 
has been ruling in America. 

Yet great as is the benefit political 
self-government has brought to this 
country, there is another kind of self- 
government that to me does not seem 
less important, the effects of which may 


prove perhaps even more far-reaching, 
viz : the self-government of the different 
classes within themselves —the social 
self-government. In political self-gov- 
ernment America stands first, but in 
social self-government it seems to me as 
if my native land, the little Denmark, 
and the other parts of Europe of which 
I have more than a mere superficial 
knowledge, namely, the other Scandi- 
navian countries and Germany, are more 
advanced,— and this is evidently quite 
natural. Social self-government is eas- 
ier in a country where the distances are 
comparatively short and the population 
dense. 

The class of Americans that seems to 
have the least social self-government, 
and in nearly all matters is most depend- 
ent upon other classes, yet for which 
such self-government is most necessary, 
is the farmers. 

Before I speak of some ways by which 
the farmers of other countries have 
reached a rather considerable social self- 
government, I shall take the liberty to 
digress into some general remarks. To 
many of my readers they perhaps will 
appear trivialities, but still I believe they 
will be of some use in this connection. 

Social questions at the present time 
are more urgent than ever before, or at 
any rate their importance is more gen- 
erally understood. In all countries men 
are busy in inventing plans to alter the 
present situation. Some of these re- 
formers may be charlatans, who only 
want to fish in troubled waters, but more 
often they are the best of men, who with 
faith and love have taken up this task, 
which brings them small reward. Their 
plans are so various that one often is in 
direct opposition to the other. Both 
their strength and their weakness lie in 
the fact that they are born of enthusi- 
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asm. They promise much, but most of 
them are impracticable, impossible. 

They can be divided into two groups, 
those demanding a revolution and those 
contenting themselves with reform. 

There is something attractive about 
revolutions, because they promise by one 
stroke to do the whole thing, to realize 
at once all the beautiful ideas from which 
they spring. Revolutionse sometimes 
may be necessary, but up to this day 
they always have shown themselves to 
be a two-edged sword par excellence, and 
when their accounts have been finally 
balanced, it has always been very hard 
to tell whether they have done more 
good or evil. 

Reform is apparently slower, but it is 
more sound and true. Whatever may be 
your opinion about the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, everyone is bound to 
admit that man and society are in a state 
of evolution. On this fact the reformer 
builds ; it gives him faith, hope, and love; 
it helps him to acquire that quality most 
necessary for a reformer, resignation,— 


but resignation without despair. Evolu- 


tion must needs be slow. When, there- 
fore, men hope by one single reform to 
create paradise on earth, they deceive 
themselves. There is not to be found 
any elixir of life, any philosopher’s stone, 
that will remove all evils and bring the 
golden age. It may be hard for one who 
loves mankind to admit this, but sooner 
or later he must ; if not before, then cer- 
tainly when his patent medicine has 
been tried, and — failed. 

Whatever we believe about the future 
of man, we must admit that man at pres- 
ent is very far from perfection, and that, 
if he today were placed in a new Eden, 
he very soon would spoil this also. When 
we therefore strive to bring mankind for- 
‘ward, we must feel glad and content, if 
we can co-operate in such little reforms 
as the average man of this time shall be 
able to understand and adapt to every- 
day life. What matter if the steps be 
short, if they still all lead forward ? 


Some Hinis to the Farmer. 
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The social question in the first place 
is the question about daily bread. The 
purpose of all the schemes for reorgan- 
ization of society is to answer the ques- 
tion, Howcan poverty be exterminated? 
But there is another question that ought 
to be answered first: How can the prop- 
agation of poverty be prevented ? 

Poverty, the real heart-rending pov- 
erty, takes up its abode especially in 
great cities, and it more than keeps pace 
with the enormous growth of these. 
When we ask, whence the people are 
coming who make the great cities grow 
so unnaturally, the answer is : From the 
country directly, or indirectly from the 
small towns dependent on the surround- 
ing country. This phenomenon has puz- 
zled many people. But two reasons will 
almost cover the ground,— first, that the 
tilling of the soil pays poorly ; and sec- 
ond, that country life has too few attrac- 
tions. 

The emigration from the country to 
the cities is known both in Europe and 
America, but in this country it is more 
startling, because farming here is pecu 
liarly unprofitable,and because the coun- 
try in America is even more unattractive 
than in Europe. If, therefore, we would 
try to stop the growth of the proletary, 
we must first try to remove the causes 
by which the country population has be- 
come its principal feeder. 

In the following I shall mention some 
means that have worked well in other 
countries ; but I shall urge once more 
that I do not consider them universal 
remedies, or believe that they will show 
results at once, or in an amazing manner. 


I. 


THERE are two ways: the one by im- 
proving the methods of farming itself, 
the other by improvements in the gener- 
al economy of the farmers,— this means 
to lessen or abolish unnecessary cost of 
production and disposal of the products. 

As to the first way, I know very little 
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about it, and consequently I shall leave 
it alone. It is about the other way I 
wish to speak. 

The tendency of the time is to co-op- 
eration ; those whose interests are con- 
gruous will combine for their advance- 
ment. Many look on this tendency with 
annoyance, and hold that it has created 
nothing but trusts and strikes. Laws 
have been enacted against trusts. This 
is quite useless ; the tendency of the time 
will show itself stronger than the law- 
makers. But of course, as long as the 
movement has reached some only of the 
social classes, and especially that class 
which through its wealth already held 
the lead, it must work evil to the other 
classes, which either by ignorance or by 
some unhappy individualism still fight 
single-handed. 

There is certainly none of the produ- 
cing classes where this single man’s fight 
is more the rule than among the farmers, 
though they are the class least able to 
conduct such a guerilla war successfully. 
Manufacturers, merchants, working- 
men have combined to defend their mon- 
ey interests ; only the farmers still go on, 
as if each single one among them was 
strong enough to fight the whole world. 

I do not overlook the Granger move- 
ment, the Farmers’ Alliance, and such 
successive signs of a wakening feeling of 
solidarity among the farmers ; but so far 
I cannot help considering them all fail- 
ures. Their platforms consist largely of 
dreams, and rest on that great dream 
that society can be reformed at once by 
the manufacturing of laws. The farm- 


ers have taken hold on the wrong end:. 


one must understand how to rule the 
matters near at hand, before one can 
start to solve national questions. After 
the farmers have through many years 
allowed the control of their interests, 
both private and public, to slip out of 
their hands, they cannot at once ask to 
have the lead in all things ; if they had 
it, they would work harm both to them- 
selves and their fellow-citizens. They 
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will first have to go through a school, in 
which they will learn to govern their 
own interests ; then and not before will 
they have experience and ability to gov- 
ern county, State, and Union. 

Meanwhile, by such self-government 
they will reap a steady improvement in 
their circumstances. 

The way is to combine in smaller 
unions, each with its special purpose. 

In the following I shall point out some 
combinations of this kind. 


Money Loan.—The mortgages on the 
farms are growing rapidly. Many peo- 
ple look at this fact as the surest indi- 
cation of the retrogression of the farmer 
and of farming, but it does not neces- 
sarily mean that; in “the good time” 
mortgages also grew ; and in the main, 
this only indicates that the farmer im- 
proved his soil, buildings, cattle, and 
implements, at a faster rate than the an- 
nual surplus from the farm could pay. 
The indebtedness was balanced by the 
added value of his farm. Still, when the 
mortgages grow rapidly, there will al- 
ways be some reason for anxiety, espe- 
cially in times when prices are declining. 

Well, many, and perhaps most, farm- 
ers cannot get along without mortgages. 
The question therefore arises, how to get 
them best and cheapest. 

In the Scandinavian countries and in 
Germany —and perhaps in other places 
—there are well known institutions 
named Kreditforeninger, Creditvereins. 
The purpose of these unions is to help 
their members to good and cheap mort- 
gage loans. They are started in the fol- 
lowing way :— 

Some farmers combine and have their 
farms assessed. For say 50 per cent of 
the assessed value they issue bonds to 
the order of the bearer and sell them; 
these bonds are issued not by each mort- 
gaging farmer, but by the Kreditforen- 
ing, the corporation consisting of all the 
mortgaging farmers. The corporation 
is open to every farmer in the district in 
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which it operates, and like the first mem- 
bers, each gets his loan not in money, 
but in bonds issued by the corporation. 
The members on their part execute mort- 
gages to the corporation as creditor, and 
these mortgages remain with the cor- 
poration as security for its creditors, the 
holders of its bonds. The mortgage 
loans cannot be called in by the corpo- 
ration, when the farmer shall fulfill his 
obligations, and they run for different 
spaces of time, generally from about 
forty to seventy years, according to the 
text of the mortgages,— at which time 
the loans are fully paid in the following 
manner :— 

The loaners pledge themselves to pay 
— until the indebtedness is fully paid off 
—every year the same amount, gener- 
ally in two installments ; for example, 5 
per cent of the original loan. Out of this 
is first paid the interest on the principal 
at the given time, say 4 percent, then a 
small amount is used for costs of admin- 
istration and to build upa reserve fund, 
and the balance is struck off the debt. 


At each term of payment there is drawn 
out among the bonds issued an amount 
corresponding to the sum paid in on 
account by the farmers. In this way the 
balance of the indebtedness of the mem- 
bers to the corporation at any time will 
form a full security for the bonds in cir- 


culation. In order to increase the se 
curity it is stipulated in the by-laws of 
all such corporations that all the mem- 
bers of the union, or of the different 
series of it, are bound in solidarity. If, 
therefore, the union should happen to 
suffer a loss from a single member, this 
will not weaken the corporation or in- 
jure the bondholders ; all the members 
of the corporation (or any of them) shall 
make it good, provided the reserve fund 
is not able to do so. 

All possible caution is employed to 
prevent losses to the corporation, espe- 
cially through too high assessments of 
the farms. Each union works only inside 
a comparatively small district, where 
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matters are rather uniform. This field 
of work is once more divided into many 
small-assessment districts, where the 
assessors are elected by the members of 
the union ; members of the union are the 
only eligible assessors, because they, as 
such, have a direct interest in the cor- 
poration, and will not make exaggerated 
assessments. 

In the countries where such corpora- 
tions are known, their bonds are sold on 
the stock exchanges just in the same 
manner as government bonds, and com- 
mand about the same price, sometimes 
even more. They find plenty of buyers ; 
as no better security can be imagined ; 
and as they can be converted into money 
at any date, one need not wonder that 
widows, benevolent institutions, church- 
es, insurance companies, and many oth- 
ers, are glad to have this opportunity for 
investments. 

In ali places where these unions are 
known they have done very much good. 

In the first place, they have taught the 
farmers to govern inside a certain prov- 
ince their own affairs. Further, in his 
loan operations he has become independ- 
ent of the strictly local offer of money 
and of personal relations to possible 
loaners ; in other words, he is not obliged, 
in consideration of money matters, to 
conceal his opinions, or perhaps even 
vote contrary to his own convictions. 

Still further, he is much more secure. 
Under the present state of things, the 
farmer who has a mortgage on his farm 
can hardly have one quiet hour. The 
mortgages run for fewer years than are 
needed to save the money to pay them 
with. Therefore he has hardly obtained 
the loan before he must feel worried 
about the time when it will be due. But 
if he has obtained a loan in one of these 
unions, he will be sure to have his mort- 
gage-loan as long as he himself shall ful- 
fill his duties. 

As ordinary loans cannot be paid from 
the amount saved before they are due, 
the consequence often is that the farmer 
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will not try to save at all. The loan 
unions, on the contrary, are compulsory 
savings banks, in which the farmer im- 
perceptibly collects a capital to get rid 
of his debt. 

These unions also tend to bring down 
the rate of interest. The loan associa- 
tions doing business in mortgages, now 
known here in America, are not created 
for the benefit of farmers, but by and for 
the benefit of capitalists; they are a 
money-making business. The capitalists 
are not content with the interest they 
can get, they also want payment for their 
work. This they can obtain only by rais- 
ing the interest. Again, as security for 
their customers they have advanced a 
certain capital, which is bound in this 
way : they want payment for this also, 
and it is obtained by higher interest on 
the loans. From time to time they suf- 
fer aloss, which they are obliged to make 
good to the mortgage-holders. But they 
have not combined in order to suffer 
losses, but to make money. They there- 
fore accumulate big reserve funds to 


face such losses with, and the money for 
these funds they take from the farmers 


through higher interest. All this, or 
most of it, can be avoided in the credit 
unions, which therefore can afford to 
give cheaper loans. They are not a 
money-making, but money-saving busi- 
ness. 

In Denmark the rule now is that the 
members of “ Kreditforeningen”’ pay 4 
per cent on the original debt, of which 
3% per cent is interest on the balance 
due ; in certain parts of Germany, I have 
been told, the rate of interest is even as 
low as 3 per cent. 

There is one obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of such corporations in America, 
viz., the form under which mortgaging 
takes place. As far as I have been able 
to learn, a mortgage is always made out 
in two forms,—a promissory note, ac- 
knowledging the receiving of the money 
and containing the stipulations about 
interest, payment, etc.; and a deed of 
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mortgage, giving the security for the ful- 
fillment of the promises. But a promis- 
sory note running forty, or even seventy, 
years cannot be thought of. This form 
of mortgaging is known in all lands, but 
outside the Anglo-Saxon countries it has 
ceased for hundreds of years past to be 
more than a subsidiary form, employed 
only when loans are given on what is 
here known as “mixed security.” In 
case of real mortgage loans, only one 
paper is executed, containing both the 
declaration of debt, the stipulations 
about interest, etc., and the mortgage. 
The following may serve as an instance 
of such a paper : — 

“], the subscribed N. N., hereby ac- 
knowledge to have borrowed from A. A. 
$ [in figures], which [in letters] Dollars 
with interest thereon at the rate of.... 
per cent p. a. and costs, I hereby pledge 
myself to pay in the following manner : 


As security for prompt payment of 
capital, interest, and costs, as above 
agreed to, I hereby mortgage real prop- 
erty, owned by me, described as follows : 


with appurtenances, etc.” 

Then follow such other stipulations 
as may be necessary or desirable accord- 
ing to law and circumstances. 

The above description of these unions 
is necessarily only a loose sketch ; if it 
should be given fully, it would occupy 
too much space. But upon this subject, 
as well as the unions I shall mention 
below, I shall be glad to give detailed 
information to any one desiring it. 

The farmers, however, not only need 
a cheap and secure mortgage-loan ; they 
also often have use for a short loan, for 
a few months ora few years. This want 
cannot be met by the credit-unions. 
The farmers in the above mentioned 
countries have therefore founded other 
unions for that purpose. 

One form is when some farmers with- 
ina small district, where they know each 
other’s personal qualifications and cir- 
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cumstances well, combine for the saké of 
securing for themselves short loans. No 
new member can be admitted to such 
a union without the consent of three 
fourths, four fifths, or some other quo- 
rum among the previous members. 

When a member wants a loan, he ap- 
plies to the chairman of the association, 
who summons the other members to a 
meeting. At this the petitioner will be 
present, repeat his request, explain what 
use he is going to make of the money, 
and answer such other questions con- 
cerning the matter as the other mem- 
bers may see fit to put. Then these will 
determine if he can obtain the loan or 
not, for how long a space of time the 
loan can be given, or if he perhaps can 
have a smaller loan. If the petitioner 
accepts the offer made, the other mem- 
bers execute and subscribe to a declara- 
tion, by which they pledge themselves 
to make good any loss resulting from 
such loan, given to him by a certain 
local bank, with which an agreement 
has been entered into beforehand that 
up toa fixed amount it will give such 
loans to the members of the union. The 
petitioner then goes to the bank, deliv- 
ers the declaration, signs the necessary 
promissory note, and gets the money. 
The union is pledged to communicate 
to the bank at once any admittance of 
new or withdrawal of old members, and 
the bank thereafter will fix the credit 
to which the union, after such change, 
shail be entitled. 

These unions have worked a great 
deal of good. First, they have taught 
their members to make a clean breast 
of their circumstances, and not try to 
make friends and relatives believe them 
better off than they are. Next, they will 
free the loan-seeker from traveling the 
beggar’s path to friends for assistance ; 
here he only requests his colleagues in 
the union to do for him what he in his 
turn is bound to do forthem. Further, 
the industrious and able but poor farmer 
is, in this way, more likely to obtain help 
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than if he were dependent only upon 
the good will of friends, as poor perhaps 
as himself ; and on the other hand there 
is in this way less danger that the worth- 
less, lazy farmer will be sustained for a 
time at the cost of a few kind-hearted 
friends. If losses are suffered, they will 
fall on many heads, and not be so dam- 
aging to each member as if they had to 
be made good by one, two, or three. 
Finally, the banks will soon learn to be 
cautious with applications from parties 
outside of these unions. 

Either in connection with such unions, 
or apart from them, the farmers in many 
places have erected savings-banks, not 
onlyin name “ Farmers’ Savings Banks,” 
but really erected by and for the benefit 
of farmers, and managed by farmers. 
They have not usually any great amount 
of loose capital to spare for outside pur- 
poses, but there will always be a suffi- 
cient number of well-to-do farmers. 
Within a certain district a number of 
them will combine, start a savings-bank, 
and pledge themselves as securities for 
all its obligations. These trustees then 
compose the board of directors, and by 
and among them the officers are elect- 
ed. Of course such banks will receive 
deposits from all parties, but in invest- 
ing funds they will try especially to sup- 
port the farmers, and such institutions 
as tend to develop farming in some way. 

The usefulness of such banks is to be 
found in the fact that the farmer is more 
likely to save when he has his own sav- 
ings-bank ; and these banks tend also 
to make him less dependent on the cap- 
italist, whose interests necessarily will. 
often differ from those of the farmer. 


Co-operation in production.— The ef- 
fects of the unions described above are 


principally indirect. Now I am going 
to mention some unions that work more 
directly. 

In dairying in most countries people 
have already left the old way, where each 
farmer made the butter and cheese ne- 
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cessary for his own use, and managed 
to sell what he might spare. As in 
this way both the quantity and quality 
turned out was, in most instances, poor, 
co-operative creameries were erected, 
which purchased the milk from many 
farmers, and established a wholesale 
manufactory of butter and cheese. This 
fashion had its first and strongest devel- 
opment in the Scandinavian countries, 
and extended from there far around, 
even to America. The creameries were 
conducted as a private business by a sin- 
gle man, or by corporations, generaily 
making a great deal of money. 

In consequence, it did not take the 
Danish farmers long to find out that 
they might as well conduct the cream- 
eries themselves on the co-operative 
plan, and thus save for their own pock- 
ets the profit gained by the creamery 
owners. Hence soon arose “ Andels- 
meirier,’—a word which cannot be 
translated in English by a single word, 
but means creameries owned and con- 
ducted in common by the farmers fur- 
Especially in the 


nishing the milk. 
last ten years this method has grown to 
such a degree that now there is one 
“ Andelsmeiri” in almost every parish, 
and sometimes more, and generally they 


pay splendidly. In 1890 their value 
was estimated at $4,000,000, and the 
value of their produce at $16,000,000. 
Through them Denmark, one of the 
smallest countries in the world, contain? 
ing about 11,000 square miles, with a 
population of about two millions, has 
become the land that makes the largest 
exportation of butter. They also are 
founded on the principle of solidarity, 
and thus each co-owner in relation to 
creditors is responsible for the whole 
debt, whereas in their relations among 
themselves the responsibility of each 
member is corresponding to the number 
of cows from which he furnishes milk. 
I think it unnecessary to point out 
further the benefit conferred on the 
farmers by such creameries. 
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In the same manner, and on the same 
principles, farmers have erected slaugh- 
ter houses for hogs and packing houses 
for bacon and ham ; but for various rea- 
sons they have not, up to this day, suc- 
ceeded as well as the creameries, the 
principal cause being that this kind of 
business requires more mercantile skill 
than the farmer generally has. I think 
it rather doubtful if this business — just 
from the reason mentioned—be one 
that the farmers, at least at present, 
can legitimately claim for themselves. 
The good effects have been more indi- 
rect, as far as they have called the at- 
tention of private capital to this line of 
business, and taught the farmers to use 
all wastings in the breeding of hogs. 

These unions have led to others. 

Through them the farmers soon 
learned the importance of good milk 
cows and good hogs. They therefore 
established wh at they name bull-unions. 
For the single farmer it would be a very 
expensive and difficult thing, during a 
reasonable space of time, to create a 
first-class stock of cattle. Through the 
union this is obtained, and if the first 
attempt should prove a failure, it will not 
prove so discouraging or damaging as if 
only a single man were the loser. 

When the union is established, the 
members buy a bull of notoriously good 
stock. Then all the cows of the mem- 
bers are inspected, and a limited num- 
ber of the best of them are selected and 
conspicuously marked. These only are 
led to the bull. None of the female 
calves thus descending from the bull 
must be slaughtered or sold to outside 
parties, until they have been offered for 
sale to the members of the union. In 
this way the chance is that the farmers 
ina few years, and at a small cost, will 
have good cattle. 

In the same manner are founded boar- 
unions and stallion-unions. 


Co-operation in consumption.—In the 
countries in question, the farmers have 
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also founded unions for joint purchase 
of goods. Here no special mercantile 
skill is required, the profitableness rest- 
ing on the two simple facts that one can 
buy cheaper in wholesale than in retail 
quantities, and that goods can be sold 
cheaper when no credit is given, and 
thus no bad debts need to be feared. 

In England unions of this kind have 
reached a great development among the 
workingmen ; but in the Scandinavian 
countries they are especially common 
among the farmers and the rural popu- 
lation at large. 

Two forms of them are known. 

In every small village in Denmark 
can be found a so-called union for con- 
sumption, which furnishes its members 
with groceries and all the other goods 
needed inthe household. By purchas- 
ing in wholesale quantities and selling 
only for cash they can furnish their mem- 
bers with goods both cheaper and bet- 
ter than they can obtain them from the 
retailer. 

Then, again, the farmers have com- 
bined in unison for joint purchase of 
seeds, feed, manufactured fertilizers, 
and other such things, and derive from 
this corresponding profits. 

The organizations of these unions are 
not uniform, but they are founded on 
the principle of solidarity. 

In connection with the production 
and consumption unions, and some of 
the loan unions, there are insurance 
unions which are given some of the prof- 
its derived from the others, and give 
aid in case of illness, old age, and death. 
The farmers have formed still other 
unions, of which I here only shall men- 
tion mutual insurance unions for per- 
sonal property. 

The pecuniary benefit of all these 
unions is the most important feature 
in them, but they are very important 
besides in educational effect. Some 
progressive farmer, or peasant, as they 
are named in Denmark, has started all 
these institutions, but their effects have 
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extended to the whole peasantry of the 
country. Not more than forty years ago 
the rural population of that country was 
for the most part ignorant, unclean, and 
strongly disposed to liquor,—the word 
peasant was used as an invective. To- 
day a man is proud of having the right 
to call himself a peasant, and nowhere 
on earth is there to be found a better in- 
structed, more energetic, or more up- 
right country population than in Den- 
mark. When, forty-two years ago, the 
first Danish Congress (Rigsdag) met, 
there were among its members only a 
few peasants, and most of them were not 
very desirable members. Today more 
than half of the members of the lower 
house (Folketinget) are peasants, — gen- 
erally educated, intelligent, and able 
men. Of course, there have been many 
reasons for this remarkable progress, 
but I dare say that it must be ascribed 
principally to the social self-government 
the farmers of Denmark have managed 
to secure. 

Others must judge if institutions kin- 
dred to the above can be founded to any 
advantage in the United States. I have 
only wanted to make them known to the 
farmers of this country, and to point out 
on what general principles they rest. 

But if the conditions should be deemed 
favorable, and if such unions should be- 
gin to appear here, then I will take the 
liberty to put upa prayer in their behalf. 
Do not interfere with them by making 
any unavoidable laws about them too 
early. I shall not here set forth at any 
length my opinions of the special Anglo- 
Saxon disposition to make laws about 
most things between heaven and earth ; 
but whatever benefits have come to the 
Anglo-Saxon race through this disposi- 
tion, I feel satisfied that institutions like 
these unions are better off without spe- 
cial laws, than with laws made before 
sufficient experience of the working of 
the institutions had been gained. And 
later on it will be easier to make new 
and good laws than to change old and 
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bad ones, because under the protection 
of the latter rights and interests will 
have grown up. 


II. 


As for means to make country life 
more attractive, many other men are 
much more competent than I to give 
advice, and therefore I shall make only 
a few remarks on it. 

In my opinion, the first thing to be 
done is to arouse in the farmers their 
zsthetic sense. This sense is to be 
found in almost every man, but in most 
farmers it seems to be slumbering. 
When it awakens in a man, it shows its 
existence in the first place in his desire 
for living in beautiful and comfortable 
surroundings, and in his growing care- 
ful about his own looks. But on the 
other hand, beautiful and comfortable 
surroundings are among the best means 
by which to arouse the esthetic sense. 

In this direction much can be done. 

Make good highways.—It seems as if 
the public now to some extent has real- 
ized the pecuniary importance of good 
country roads; but their zsthetic im- 
portance is also great. Good roads give 
the region where they are found an at- 
tractive look ; whereas bad roads make 
people hesitate both to visit and settle 
in that part of the country. Bad roads 
cause him who is obliged to use them 
to look shabby and dirty. In one sea- 
son he is covered with dust from head 
to foot; in the other, he is bespattered 
with mud. Bad roads prevent sociabil- 
ity among farmers, and cause them to 
lead a monotonous life. 

Preserve the forests, and plant trees.— 
The forests of this country are reckless- 
ly destroyed. The United States are 
not particularly rich in forests, and it is 
high time to prevent them from vanish- 
ing totally. And where no forests are 
found, trees must be planted. To plant 
big forests is no easy task, but small 
woods every farmer can plant. They 
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adorn his farm, raise its value, and the 
fuel they furnish him will pay well. 
Trees can be planted, next, along the 
roads. They will form an agreeable vari- 
ation in the landscape, and when plant- 
ed in proper distances they will not hurt 
but benefit the roads. 

Further, the farmers must be induced 
to plant some real gardens around their 
houses. That couple of trees and bit of 
grass which now can be found at most 
farms, look in most instances like a par- 
ody. Most farms in this country are 
extensive enough to permit the owner 
to take in one acre or even two for a gar- 
den. They would form a most import- 
ant adornment; they would give the 
farmhouses shade in hot weather and 
shelter in cold; and what a blessing 
would it not be to the prairie farmer, to 
be able to spend a hot day in a lovely, 
shady garden! To keep them in order 
does not require as much work as most 
people imagine, and if the farmer first 
had the garden, it would be a pleasure 
for him and his family to spend part of 
their holidays in keeping it neat. 

The houses — both dwellings and out- 
houses — might be made to look a little 
better.— The fact that lumber in many 
regions must necessarily be the com- 
mon building material is a difficulty ; a 
cheap frame house is likely to become 
rather bad looking. But without raising 
the cost essentially, something might 
be done to give a little more pleasant- 
ness to the farmhouses. As it is now, 
most of them look like cigar-boxes or 
pigeon-houses. 

And there is one thing that the farm. 
er living near large cities and railroads 
can certainly do,—he can abstain from 
permitting, for the benefit of a paltry 
income, the walls and roofs of his houses 
to be painted over with advertisements 
for some patent medicine or other hum- 
bug. 

It is very likely that the reader will 
think it rash of me, a stranger, to crit- 
icize American methods and give ad- 
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vice. I realize myself, very well, that on 
many points my knowledge of the coun- 
try is hardly sufficient to make me a 
competent judge of the present state of 
things. On the other hand, in the very 


shortness of my stay in this’ country 
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may be found some excuse for any mis- 
takes I may have made. As an excuse 
for my writing at all, I beg to urge the 
warm interest I already have taken in 
this great country,— my adopted fath- 
erland. 


Axel Teitsen. 


BY THE ANIMAS. 
(Rio de las Animas Perdidas.) 


A SOFT-EYED deer as it crosses the range 
May feed by the cabin door. A strange 
Yellow roof, the weeds that wave in the wind, 
With the morning blue of the sky behind. 
Between the cottonwoods shine the shoals 

Of the Animas, River of Lost Souls. 


“The lead is rich and his claim is sold. 

He is gone. Gone! And he gives me gold. 
Were he poor once more, perhaps, and I — 
What does it matter? I care not now. 
What I care for is courage to die. 

To pull the trigger, to feel the hurt, 

To know if we live beyond the moan, 

If the tortured spirit’s shame lives on. 


“And God has made us. And God looks down 
On white sierra and lurid town 

And sees my misery. Is there a God? 

Does he take account of all? A God 

Who tempts, and tortures, and holds the rod 
To scourge a soul so naked of hope, 

And who sends remorse too late, too late ;— 

I dare not die with a thought of hate. 
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“Tenderness, pity, peace, and death 

That comes with a fluttering, long-drawn breath 
On the breast one loves. O what am I 

That I should crave such blessedness, 

Such bliss! And yet it is young to die 

At twenty-four, when life is sweet, 

When the pine-clad ridge shuts out the world 
And only the smelter’s smoke is curled, 


“A faint, far shade in the cloudless sky,— 
The foam-white river rushing by,— 

The drift,—the great, gray cliffs of shale,— 
The sunny mesa,— the snowy peak,— 

The burro pack,—the winding trail,— 
Benita’s whinny,— O life is sweet! 

Only once more to see him ride 

At evening over the divide! 


“Rags of memory stained with sin, 

To bind a quivering, stabbed heart in! 
And to die alone! Perhaps the grass 
That the sun has warmed will comfort me 
Like a human clasp. The cattle pass. 

O the aspen shivers in the sun! 

The aspen will shudder in the dark 

When I lie under it, stiff and stark. 


“My nerves are sick and my courage fails, 
My conscience writhes and my spirit quails. 

I need not die. I could take his gold 

And hide in some city,— could live,— could ;— 
The price is small for a soul that’s sold. 
God! Am I a cowardly thing like this, 

Who loathes to live and who fears to die? 

It is done. O God, I die,—I die.” 


An abandoned tunnel that vainly gropes 
In the gorge between the aspen slopes. 
Over a grave the lizards run 

And the aspens shiver in the sun. 

Dark in the cut the river rolls, 

The Animas, River of Lost Souls. 
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FEW years ago 

. I chanced to be 

in La Guayra. 

The town is 

built on a strip 

of land some 

few hundred 

feet wide. The 

Caribbean Sea 

stretches 

northwards to 

the horizon; 

while at the 

rear of the 

town the An- 

des roll sky- 

wards. Two spurs of the mountains dip 

into the sea, making the horns of a cres- 

cent that encloses what the natives 

please to call aa harbor. The peculiar 

situation of the place precludes all possi- 

bility of a breeze reaching it, and no mat- 

ter how bracing the wind may be a few 

miles out, the moment a vessel gets in- 

side the horns her sails flap listlessly 

against her masts. The sun beats relent- 

lessly downward into the little town, and, 

glancing against the white walls of the 

buildings, seems to gather intensity by 

refraction. One dose of the noonday 

heat initiated me, and after that I never 

ventured out until the shadows of the 

buildings completely filled the narrow 
streets. 

The hotel at which I stopped was 
called the Neptuno, and I believe it was 
the coolest spot in the town. The sec- 
ond story of the building has a large 
rectangular opening in the floor, guard- 
ed by a railing. This opening is about 
twenty by thirty feet, and looks down 
into a court filled with tropical plants. 
There is a hole in the roof directly over 
the court, although not as large as the 


opening in the second floor. This sec- 
ond floor is the dining-room, the tables 
being placed along the four sides of the 
railing. The sleeping apartments open 
into the dining-room, and are built of 
undressed lumber covered with dingy 
paper that is wrinkled and creased from 
inability to cling to the rough surface 
of the wood. The cracks between the 
boards of the partition are so wide that 
you can hear everything that goes on 
in the apartment next to you. There 
is no carpet on the floors of these rooms, 
and the furniture consists of a chair, a 
canvas cot, two sheets and a pillow, a 
looking-glass that distorts you terribly, 
and a washstand made out of a box cov- 
ered with the same kind of paper that 
decorates the walls. There was, how- 
ever, one pleasant featureabout the hotel, 
and that was the balcony at the rear. 
From this point you could look out to 
sea, and away in the distance dimly 
trace the little Dutch island of Curagoa. 
From here you could get a view of the 
cocoanut trees that line the curving 
shore, the hazy peaks of the Andes, the 
groves of bananas and oranges that 
mark the outer limits of the town, the 
rows of almond and date trees that 
grow along the principal street, and the 
royal palms that shade the statue of 
Bolivar in the plaza of the same name. 

The business that had been the ob- 
ject of my trip was satisfactorily con- 
cluded, and it would be ten or twelve 
days before a boat left for New York. 
What to do with that time was the ab- 
sorbing question. I was heartily sick 
of lying around the hotel, had seen the 
bull fights and cock fights and received 
a surfeit of these brutal entertainments. 
I had been to Caracas two or three 
times, and in fact, bad exhausted every 
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known resource. I had about made up 
my mind to spend the time in writing 
up a description of the town and its 
people, when I happened to remember 
an invitation that was given a few days 
after my arrival. It was from a gen- 
tleman named José Ventura, who had 
asked me to make him a visit at his 
place, some twenty miles back in the 
mountains, where he was engaged in 
raising orchids for the London market. 
He assured me that I would enjoy the 
trip up there, and that I would be very 
much interested in seeing his wonder- 
ful collection of plants. 

This was just the thing for me, and 
I immediately started for the store of 
Garcia, Correa, & Co., knowing that they 
could direct me how to reach Mr. Ven- 
tura’s place. I found Mr. Garcia at his 
place of business, and by means of a 
map, roughly drawn on a piece of paper, 
he gave the directions that I must fol- 
low, assuring me that I could not pos- 
sibly help but get there all right. He 


advised me to start before daybreak, so 


that I could rest at a place designated 
during the heat of the day. 

Thanking him for his kindness, I set 
about making arrangements for my de- 
parture. I engaged a mule, leaving or- 
ders to have it brought to the hotel at 
five o’clock next morning. I then went 
to my room, and packed a small valise 
with what changes of clothing I might 
need, and after having mine host put up 
a light lunch, I gave myself up to the 
anticipation of my trip. 

The next morning I was called on 
time, and after dressing, and swallowing 
a hasty breakfast, descended to the 
court, where I found the mule waiting 
forme. Giving the peon in charge a 
couple of bolivars, I hung my valise over 
the horn of the saddle, climbed into my 
seat, and started on my journey. 

It was fearfully dark, but the first few 
miles was on a level road running along 
the sea-shore, and I had been over it 
several times before. The air was cool 
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and fresh, the smell of the sea invigor- 
ating, and I had no cares to worry me. 
The wave came up amongst the bowl- 
ders with a swishing sound and returned 
again with a gurgle. A stray lizard 
rustled the brush at my side, or down 
from the mountain came the mournful 
hoot of an owl. 

The crowing of a rooster called my 
attention to the first gray shimmering 
of dawn, and I knewthat I must be near 
the place where the directions said I 
was to turn into the mountains. It was 
still too dark to read, but I remembered 
that about daybreak I was to come to a 
stone bridge whose approach was 
flanked by a row of royal palms. A few 
minutes later I was on the bridge, and 
I stopped to examine the paper that Mr. 
Garcia had given me. 

I found that a few hundred yards the 
other side of this bridge I would find a 
well beaten trail leading up to the right ; 
I was to follow this until I came to José 
Ventura’s. About eleven o’clock I was 
to come to a large flat rock under an 
overhanging ledge ; there was a spring 
there, and the place was shaded until 
late in the afternoon. If I remained 
there for a couple of hours I would find 
that by that time the sun had crossed 
to my side of the ridge, and as the trail 
crossed to the other side I could travel 
the rest of the way in shadow. Thrust- 
ing the paper into my pocket, and giv- 
ing the mule a thumping kick in the 
ribs, I left the bridge, came to the trail, 
and turning up it, began the ascent of 
the mountains. 

The first few miles led through a deep 
cut, the mountains shutting off all view. 
I frightened several flocks of parrots, 
which flew away with a tremendous 
clatter. I saw hundreds of lizards, of 
almost every color under the sun—red, 
green, blue, yellow, and all four com- 
bined. Hideous iguanas came out and 
blinked at me, and I wondered how the 
natives could eat such beasts. Scores 
of humming birds darted here and there 
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amongst the cactus blossoms, or flying 
past me like a bullet lost themselves in 
a wall of flowers that banked the moun- 
tain stream. In places the trail became 
very steep, and I felt afraid that the 
saddle girth would part, and slide me 
gracefully off behind. Again we would 
come to a downward pitch, and I would 
have to stick out my feet and lean back 
to get an upright position. The mule 
seemed to be alae at home on a 
road of this kind, for he never stumbled, 
and would walk over a bowldey a couple 
of feet in diameter as unconcernedly as 
though he did not know it were there. 

I was glad to get to the place where 
I was to eat my lunch, for the ride had 
been long, the weather was hot, and I 
was not accustomed to this kind of ex- 
ercise. I found the place just as it had 
been described to me. Removing the 
saddle, I seated myself upon it, with my 
back against a stone. After my lunch 
I lit my pipe, and gazed out upon the 
view. I feel that such language as I 
can command is thoroughly inadequate 
to describe the beauty of the scene that 
lay before me. Away down to my left 
lay La Guayra. A man-of-war was in the 
harbor, and I knew that it must be 
washing day there, from the innumera- 
ble little white things that fluttered 
from her rigging. The little black and 
white spots on the water were sail- 
boats, and farther oyt I could see what 
appeared to be a full rigged ship. A 
number of buzzards were sailing far be- 
low me, and a flock of pelicans flapped 
their weary way out to sea. For miles 
and miles to the east I could see the 
rise and fall of the mountain ranges, 
while far above me towered the mighty 
Silla. 

I longed for some one to whom I 
might talk. I thought that if I could 


only have some one with me, the tre- 
mendous solitude would be less oppres- 
sive. They say that to be a stranger in 
a large city is the loneliest feeling that 
aman can have, but I say that to be 
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alone in the mountains, with miles upon 
miles of country unrolling itself before 
you, that is lonelier. 

I don’t know how long I had been sit- 
ting there, when I was aroused from my 
reverie bya ray of sunlight that pierced 
a cleft in the overhanging cliff, and fell 
on the rock upon which I was sitting. 
This was the signal for the continuance 
of my journey, and I was soon under 
way. 

The path dipped over the ridge, and 
wound its way through a tangle of trees 
and underbrush. Ofttimes I would have 
to duck toavoid being struck by a low 
hanging branch of the manchineel, or I 
would raise my legs to keep from hav- 
ing them torn by the talon-like thorns 
of the cochein. The air grew heavier 


with perfume the farther I traveled into |, 


the jungle. Vines of all kinds and 
sizes, from the fineness of a thread to 
the thickness of a man’s thigh, wound 
their way in and out, in the most fan- 
tastic shapes, or folding a tree in their 
deadly embrace slowly crushed out its 
life. Curling tendrils, reaching out from 
the corded mass, felt around for some- 
thing upon which to seize ; while mosses 
and ferns that had never seen the light 
seemed to outvie each other in the rank- 
ness of their growth. 

The path was growing darker, and I 
urged on my mule, fearing that night 
would overtake me in that place. Little 
by little the foliage thinned away. The 
trees grew farther apart, while the vines 
formed long suspension bridges between 
them. The ferns and mosses, hating 
the sunlight, had all disappeared. The 
path grew smoother, and I urged my 
mule into an ambling trot. The mark 
of the ax in several places showed me 
that I could not be far from my jour- 
ney’send. Turning a bend in the trail 
I was attracted by the barking of a dog, 
and peering ahead in the gloom, I 
caught sight of a building. A few min- 
utes later I was shaking hands with Mr. 
Ventura. 
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He seemed glad to see me, and after 
he had called someone to take my mule 
we went into the house together. The 
house was a low one-story building, 
built of mud and straw, and hada 
thatched roof. The door was hung on 
wooden hinges, and the windows were 
long, narrow, and unglazed, mere holes 
in the wall. The room in which he 
seated me while he went to finish get- 
ting supper was roughly furnished. He 
probably had been his own carpenter. 
The inside walls were of the same con- 
sistency as the outside, that is, mud, 
with many veins of straw or grass run- 
ning through it. 

My host announcing everything ready, 
I was soon dining on yams, griddle 
cakes, and eggs. He excused himself 
for having left me, and said. that he was 
his own cook, as the man who had here- 
tofore attended to that part of the work 
was very sick. 

“T don’t think the man will live,” Mr. 
Ventura said. “He has been very bad 


now for several days, and seems to be 


getting worse. He isan interesting old 
fellow; used to be a sailor, I believe. 
He came to me in La Guayra something 
like three years ago, and said that he 
would like to go up in the mountains 
and work for his board: I have never 
had any fault to find with him and shall 
be very sorry to lose him. There is 
something on the old fellow’s mind, and 
he keeps asking if I think he is going 
to die. I of course tell him that I hope 
not, but I think he knows that his time 
has about come. He told me last night 
that he had something that he wanted 
to tell me before he died. I have a boy 
on the place, the one that took care of 
your horse, and either he or I sit up 
with him every night. From what I 
know of the man I am sure he has some 
interesting story in his past life.” 

Being fond of anything in the way of 
novelty, I made Mr. Ventura promise 
me that if this man told his story while 
I was there, I should get to hear it. 
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I have given an extended preface to 
the tale I am about to relate, because 
every ‘detail of the trip is so vividly 
brought to my mind,—the seclusion of 
the place, its difficulty of access, the 
place itself. And this is how, that night, 
I listened to a tale that I shall never 
forget. 

The sick man was half sitting, half 
lying, supported by pillows. His face, 
wasted by fever, was deeply creased, 
the lines about his eyes showing black 
in the ghadow cast by the lamplight. 
His beard was long and nearly white. 
One emaciated hand lay outside the 
sheet with which he was covered, and 
his fingers toyed nervously with one of 
its folds. Addressing himself to Mr. 
Ventura, he began as follows :— 


“T HAVE been, as you know, a sailor. 
In the fall of 1867 I sailed from Bristol, 
England, in the brig Jolly Girl, of which 
I was captain. 

“One night, somewhere near the 
island of Curacgoa, we struck a derelict 
and began to sink. Four of us succeeded 
in getting one of the boats out of the 
davits, and clearing ourselves from the 
ship. For five days we rowed, with 
neither food nor drink. On the fifth 
day a vessel picked us up and carried 
us to Aspinwall. 

“The exposure and suffering that I 
had passed through gave mea violent 
fever, and for six weeks I was confined 
tomy bed. At the end of that time I 
was able to be about a little, and I 
learned that two of my companions had 
died, and that the other one had re- 
turned to England. 

“ During my convalescence some men 
came to me and asked if I would take 
command of a vessel that they were fit- 
ting out for a voyage to Valparaiso. 
The offer seemed very opportune, and 
I accepted willingly, and in a few days 
went aboard. 

“T found that the vessel of which I 
was to take charge was rather old. She 
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THE MIDDAY SIESTA. 


had been in the dry docks and received 


a new coat of paint. She was called the 
Kittywake. 

“T sailed from Panama early in Feb- 
ruary. The weather was fine, the sea 
was smooth, and with the wind abaft 
the beam, and all our royals and stud- 
ding-sails set, we were soon bounding 
forward at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour. At night the moon arose directly 
ahead of us, and threw out a silver 
course along which we bowled. All 
hands were merry and confident, and as 
I walked the quarter deck I was filled 
with a feeling of perfect contentment. 
Little did I know that this was to be my 
last voyage, and that I was to geta 
dread of the sea that I could never over- 
come,—a dread so great that no power 
could drive me to dare the passage 
home. 

“T turned in at my usual time that 
night, and had been in bed hardly an 
hour, when some one awakened me. It 
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was the after watch, and he was trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“<«Captain,’ he said, ‘there ’s a woman 
on the poop.’ 

“T arose and dressed hastily; we 
then went aft together. Whatever the 
man had seen had disappeared. He de- 
scribed the manner in which she had 
crossed the deck. He said that she was 
dressed in a loose gown, and that her 
hair hung down over her shoulders. He 
claimed that he hailed her, but that she 
gave no answer ; he then became fright- 
ened, and called me. 

“T sent him forward to bring the first 
mate, and together we searched that 
part of the ship where the woman had 
been seen. The poop is raised above 
the spar deck, and runs forward to the 
mizzenmast. In the top of the poop 
was a small trap-door, held down bya 
coil of rope that was laid half across it. 
It was impossible for any one to have 
passed through that. 
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“We were compelled to give up the 
search for the night, and I told the mate 
to take some one with him in the morn- 
ing and thoroughly overlook the ship. I 
then called the watch to me, and or- 
dered him to say nothing of what he 
had seen. I was inclined to believe 
that the man had seen something ; in 
fact, | had no reason to doubt that he 
had. What troubled me was that per- 
haps some poor woman was starving out 
a passage home. The digging of the 
canal at Panama had brought a great 
many people from all over the world to 
that place. The climate had proven 
deadly to many of them, and perhaps 
this might be the wife of some poor fel- 
low who had died, and who had come 
from some Chilean port. 

“ The next morning the mate searched 
every available nook in the ship without 
success. I then told him to change 
the watch, and to tell the second officer 
to keep a sharp lookout, and to report 
to me if anything went wrong. I lay 
awake a long while that night. I heard 
it strike seven bells, then eight, then 
one. The boat that hung nearest me 
creaked in the davits, and I got up and 
tried to fix it. It was a long while after 
midnight before I finally went to sleep, 
and it was very late in the morning 
when I awoke. I was dressing myself 
when the mate entered my cabin, and 
told me that the men had mutinied, and 
that they were determined to put back. 
I finished dressing, and went out and 
talked to them. I found that it was 
impossible for me to dissuade them, and 
as I could not muster force enough to 
compel them, I determined to run into 
Guayaquil, in whose latitude we then 
were. 

“ We reached Guayaquil that evening, 


and going ashore I found the English’ 


consul, and had the crew summoned 
before him. They were given an op- 
portunity to choose between continuing 
the voyage or going to jail, and every 
mother’s son of them went to jail. 
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“Tt took me nearly two weeks to pick 
up another crew, and as I was obliged 
to select from a very mongrel crowd, it 
was with many misgivings that I once 
more put out to sea. 

“ About noon a stiff breeze sprung up 
from the northeast, and we made good 
headway. A chill had come over me 
the like of which I had never before ex- 
perienced ; a feeling of pending calam- 
ity, so strong that I feared the crew 
might notice it, and so | held aloof from 
them. I think | suffered more that af- 
ternoon than ever before in my life,and 
for what reason I did not know. I had 
no faith in what the sailors had seen, 
and yet I could not reconcile their ac- 
tions with that view of the case. If this 
was a scheme gotten up to avoid finish- 
ing the voyage, it was the most irra- 
tional thing that I had ever heard of a 
sailor doing. The whole thing was a 
confusion to me, and I set myself to 
shake otf the indefinable dread that had 
taken hold of me. 

“The wind began to freshen about 
three in the afternoon, and by dark it 
was blowing a gale. The rain came 
down in sheets, and the ship rolled and 
pitched so that we could scarcely get a 
foothold on deck. I took care that al! 
the hatches were securely battened 
down, and, fearing that if the weather 
got any worse the crew would not be 
able to handle the sails, I had them 
furled and reefed, and we lay to under 
a close-reefed maintopsail and foretop- 
mast staysail. We kept shipping seas 
over our bow, and the vessel groaned 
and creaked in every timber. The wind 
sang through the rigging like the wail 
of a child, ora fiercer blast went shriek- 
ing through like the scream of a demon. 
The sea broke against us, sending the 
spray high into the rigging, while the 
ship rolled under its force until her 
yards dipped into the water. 

“T lay in my bunk without undress- 
ing, listening to the howl of the storm. 
About midnight we were straining so 
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badly that I got up, and drawing on 
my great coat, went outside. I found 
the mate hanging to the railing; he 
was deathly pale, and he looked into 
my face as though he were looking clear 
through me at something beyond. His 
face frightened me. I had believed the 
man endowed with a great deal of cour- 
age, and here he was in the most abject 
terror. While I stood looking at him 
he raised his hand and pointed to the 
poop; he spoke no word, but I under- 
stood. 

“We remained by the rail in silence. 
Away off, above the roar of the storm, 
there came a sound —a low, deep, om- 
inous roar. There was no mistaking 
its import. It was the sound made by 
the sea in breaking against areef. The 
mate heard it, but it seemed to make 
noimpression on him. The fixed, stony 
look in his eyes remained the same. 
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I seized the trumpet and ordered all 
hands out. Bringing the ship about, I 
let out a reef in the jib, when, with a 
crack like a pistol, the sail was torn 
from its place and carried out to sea. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound on 
the reef. A vivid flash of lightning 
showed alow white line to the leeward, 
toward which we were drifting. 

“We dropped our anchors and let 
out the full length of chain, but could 
find no bottom. Nothing could now 
save us. Any moment the ship might 
strike an out-running spur of the reef. 
The darkness was terrific, and it was 
only when the lightning flashed that we 
could see how near we were getting to 
destruction. 

“T ordered the boats to be lowered. 
The first one was swamped while the 
men were shoving it off. The next dis- 
appeared in the darkness and a flash of 
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lightning revealed it a short distance 
away, bottom up, with the poor fellows 
trying to cling to its slippery sides. 

“T went in the last boat. We suc- 
ceeded in getting free of the ship, and 
started for what seemed to be a break 
in the reef. One moment we were 
hanging in air, the next we dove down 
into the trough of the sea. One mo- 
ment we beat the air with our oars, the 
next the water was pouring over us. 
Nearer and nearer came the terrible 
reef, its jagged edges reaching out 
through the bank of foaming spray. 
Every eye was strained to catch a 
glimpse of the opening toward which 
we held our course. Life or death hung 
in the balance. We were almost on the 
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reef when there came a flash of light- 
ning. I turned and looked at the ship. 

“She had been driven against the 
rocks and was going to pieces; and 
there on the poop stood a woman with 
her hair streaming in the wind and her 
arms stretched out toward the sea. 

“T was picked up next day and car- 
ried to Payta, the only survivor of the 
crew. My leg, which had been terribly 
torn by the coral, was amputated. 

“When I got well enough to travel I 
joined a party of prospectors, and wan- 
dered to Quito, from there to Bogota, 
thence down the Magdalena, and along 
the coast to La Guayra. I have never 


been able to dare the trip home, although 
I have hoped that some time I might.” 
Colvin B. Brown. 
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OWNED ON 


THE WEST COAST. VII. 


BRIDGMAN’S DIVERSIONS OF AN ASSYRIAN KING. OWNED BY THE HOBART ESTATE. 


Mr. FREDERIC ARTHUR BRIDGMAN, 
whose “Diversions of an Assyrian 
King,” owned by the Hobart family of 
San Francisco, is the seventh in the 
OVERLAND’s series of Famous Pictures, 
was born at Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1847. 
Even at five years old he showed a taste 
for drawing. In 1863 he went to New 
York, and there was employed as an 
engraver by the American Bank Note 
Company ; but in 1866 gave up graver 
and acid for brush and pigment, and 
went to Paris, the bourne whence few 
artistic travelers return —- contentedly. 

He first studied in the studio of M. 
Suisse, but before the year was out en- 
tered the Ecole de Beaux Arts, and be- 
came a pupil of the great Gérome. 

In 1868 his “ Jeu Breton” was hung 
on the line at the Salon, and he has 
gained that honor every year since then 
by a series of paintings that have given 
him fame and fortune. Several medals, 
and finally the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor, have also been among his tri- 
umphs. He has had also special exhibi- 
tions of his work,—in New York, in 
1881; in London, in 1887; and in both 
Chicago and New York in 1890,—all 
completely successful. In the first men- 
tioned there were 330 studies. 

His work is especially noted for its 
coloring, and covers a wide range of sub- 
jects, chief among them Brittany and 
its peasants, Algeria and its wealth of 
Oriental picturesqueness, portraits, an- 
imal studies, tennis players, ancient 
Kgypt and Assyria, and evena few ven- 
tures in the classic. 

“The Burial of a Mummy,” “The 
Procession of the Bull Apis,” and “Le 
Bal chez le Gouveneur d’ Alger,” are 
among the best known of his pictures. 


“The Diversions of an Assyrian 
King” was exhibited in the Salon of 
1879, and awakened much comment. It 
was admired for its coloring and carica- 
tured for its stiffness, if that is a fair 
term for the severity that gives the 
antique tone of the picture. 

Beside his skill asa painter, Mr. Bridg- 
man is a man of many talents. He isa 
virtuoso on the violin and a composer of 
symphonies, writing the score for a full 
orchestra. He is a poet, a crack tennis 
player, and a descriptive writer of no 
mean rank. His book, “‘ Winters in 
Algeria,” published by the Harpers in 
1890, is a delightful combination of his 
skill as a writer, and as an illustrator in 
many media; pen and ink, pencil, char- 
coal, and oils. This is proof enough that 
Mr. Bridgman, though a colorist above 
all else, is by no means entirely depend- 
ent on color. That, also, may be seen 
from our illustration. 

In manner and appearance Mr. Bridg- 
man shows the nervous energy and tire- 
less industry that are indicated by the 
catalogue of his achievements. On the 
steamer’s deck he will sometimes stop 
in the midst of a conversation, close his 
eyes, hastily take out sketch book and 
pencil, and without looking seaward 
again to mar his impression, put on pa- 
per some fleeting curl of a wave that has 
caught his eye. 

His method of painting is rapid and 
intense. When engaged on a subject 
that has wakened his interest, he allows 
his model, if there be a model, but little 
rest, works all day without pausing for 
a serious meal, and finishes the picture 
in a wonderfully short time. 

His long residence in Paris, where he 
has a beautiful studio in his home, has 
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made very much of a Frenchman of him. 
None of his work since he became a 
painter, so far as we know, has ever 
touched a subject drawn from his native 
land,—if we except some of his por- 
traits. 


For many of the facts of this notice we 
are indebted to an appreciative sketch 
of Mr. Bridgman in the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald. Others have been 
obtained from personal friends of his, 
and from his own book. 


PANSIES. 


“THERE'S pansies, that’s for thought,” 
But I, by sorrow taught, 
Know that I must not think. 
And yet though I should drink 
For years, at Lethe’s brink, 
Were then a pansy brought, 
"T would wake the old-time thought. 


S. W. Eldredge. 
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A TEMBLOR IN THE MAD MULE MINE. 


Aout ten years ago I was in charge 
of the working of a little gold: mine on 
top of one of the highest peaks among 
the mountains of old Shasta; so high 
we were almost in the clouds, and look- 
ing south from the mine, the whole 
valley of the Sacramento was spread 
out before us. It was about six miles 
above the nearest station, and was 
reached by a narrow trail winding among 
the hills, which only a man or mule 
could travel, the ascent was so sharp 
and difficult ; we were seldom troubled 
with visitors. The story was that the 
first mule to get up there was so affected 
by the rarity of the air that he went 
crazy ; that was the way the mine got 
its name of “Mad Mule.” A mine on 


an opposite peak, which was afterward 
sold to Senator Hearst, was called the 


Mad Ox. 

The mine formation was most singu- 
lar: I suppose there was not another 
like it in the country. It was a belt of 
porphyry, from eighty to one hundred 
and twenty feet in thickness, standing 
nearly perpendicular, so that it formed 
across section of the hill from summit 
to base, and lying between walls of 
slate that varied from six inches to six 
feet in thickness; these formed the 
hanging and foot walls. The country 
rock on either side was mostly quartz. 

The porphyry was softer than either 
the slate or country rock, and the water 
had worn it into saddle shape at the top, 
and as it descended it had been worn 
away into a deep gulch, that followed 
the course of the porphyry belt to the 
foot of the mountain, some two miles 
below. 

The gold lay in veins, or seams, which 
started at the junction of the por- 
phyry and the slate, and never ran 
back into the porphyry more than five 
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or six feet. These seams invariably con- 
tained burned manganese in the form 
of soot, and in greater or less quantities 
according to the size of the seam,— 
sometimes scarcely more than the thick- 
ness of a sheet of paper, sometimes wid- 
ening out considerably. I do not know 
how the manganese came to be in that 
sooty condition; some of it was saved 
and taken down to Professor Joseph 
LeConte, once, and he said it was 
burned by chemical action of the ele- 
ments. 

The mining was carried on by tun- 
nels, cut in the porphyry from the face 
of the hill, and the hill was perforated 
with these tunnels from summit to base, 
on both hanging and foot walls,—for 
they paid about alike. Sometimes a 
seam would be followed hundreds of 
feet, and paid as high as $5,000 a day to 
the man. Only two men could work a 
seam at once, and they would literally 
take out the pure gold by the pound. 
At other times it would seem. to be 
pretty much worked out. 

The mine had been worked by the dis- 
coverer for many years before I took 
charge, and when I went up there I 
made with him a thorough exploration 
of the old workings—some six miles 
or more of tunnel work. Among other 
things I learned there was no water at 
all in the tunnels of the hanging wall, 
but water in abundance in all those on 
the foot wall. I also saw that all the 
tunneling was done in the porphyry, 
which would generally stand without 
timbering. Of course, as the seams be- 
gan at the junction, we had to barely 
touch the slate, but as it would cave 
without end when cut into, or acciden- 
tally broken, they shaved along it as 
carefully as possible, and wherever it 
was fairly exposed it had to be timbered 
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thoroughly to keep it from constant 
crumbling. 

Now when the mine was first discov- 
ered and worked they had not under- 
stood about this; so when they ran the 
first tunnel, the lower one, they cut in- 
to the slate badly, and had to timber a 
great deal. This tunnel had been very 
rich, but long ago had been abandoned 
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Henry had worked for me the whole 
two years. He was in all respects the 
best miner I ever saw,— thirty years old, 
good build, strong as a giant, quick as 
lightning,—eyes like a rat, that saw 
everything about him,— no bad habits. 
He had been married about six months. 
He acted as foreman when I had a num- 
ber of men, and I always relied on him 


Mad Mule Mine. 


HENRY’S CABIN. 


as worked out, and the timbers had been 
left to rot. 

I had been working the Mad Mule 
about two years. I had two young Cor- 
nishmen running a tunnel to find a seam 
near the top of the hill. They were 
good workmen, and expert; had been 
brought up in a tin mine, and either 
could work to advantage in a rat-hole if 
he had to, as he did sometimes in follow- 
ing seams,—especially in very hard rock. 
Besides these two I had Henry. 


to work the rich seams, as that required 
the greatest care, and honesty as well ; 
for it was no uncommon thing to take 
nuggets of pure gold that weighed from 
five to a hundred ounces from a seam in 
a half day’s work. 

He and his wife lived in the largest 
and best cabin, which was set on a shelf 
cut in the porphyry on the edge of the 
gulch. She did the cooking for the 
crowd, five of us in all. 

Well, about ten o’clock one morning 
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I was pounding oyt some rock I was 
prospecting, when Henry came from a 
tunnel above, and threw his tools down 
on the ground by me, and said, “ Well, 
boss, seam worked out,— gone; not a 
color.” 

He took a pan, dumped into it the few 
handfuls of dirt he had brought along, 
and washed it carefully with water from 
the tub that stood near by for that pur- 
pose. I finished prospecting my rock, 
and washed it out and laid down my pan. 

“Well, Henry, it’s now about half 
past ten ; let ’s go down and prospect the 
Devil’s Blow Hole,— we’ll have time 
before dinner. I don’t believe they got 
it all. I’ve not been down there since 
I went with the old man two years ago ; 
and he said he took a three and a half 
pound piece out of it, and a candle-box 
full of nuggets besides.” 

Henry said nothing,— he was always 
a man of few words,— but we both went 
over at once to our blacksmith shop, 
where we got a half candle each, and a 
small steel bar, a little pole pick, a couple 
of ore sacks, and a coil of small rope. 
Those little picks are no use for actual 
work,— it is just a prospector’s tool, to 
be swung with one hand. The steel bar 
the miners use for everything,— about 
four feet long, with a wedge end. 

We entered the tunnel, which was on 
the hanging wall, and dry. Henry lit 
his candle, and we went in nearly two 
hundred feet, then took a tunnel at right 
angles, and to the right, about fifty feet. 
We were then at the top of an inclined 
shaft sunk in porphyry, nearly perpen- 
dicular. The hanging wall, however, 
was mostly slate, and had been timbered 
to the bottom, eighty feet below; for 
these were the first workings of the 
mine, some twelve years back, before 
they had learned to keep clear of the 
slate. On the bottom of the incline were 
the decayed remains of the skids on 
which the ore had been hoisted. 

We made the end of the rope fast toa 
timber that we laid across the top of the 
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shaft; Henry stuck the candle in his 
hat, and went down slowly, by the he | 
of the rope, and I followed. The tools 
we stuck in our belts and boots. Twenty 
feet below we struck our first Janding, 
from which a small prospect tunnel had 
been run. We tested all the timbers 
about the landing with our candlesticks ; 
they were entirely decayed with dry rot. 
Miners use their candlesticks for all 
sorts of little things like that ; any miner 
as he goes along, without thinking, will 
jab his candiestick into a timber or bit of 
rock, to see what condition it’s in. 

We went on down to the next land- 
ing, and found all the timbers there just 
as bad ; so in going on down to the bot- 
tom we had to take the greatest care 
not to touch or jar them, for with the 
slate resting on them, the slightest 
move might bring a cave about our ears. 
We fully realized the danger, but we 
were both old miners, and knew how to 
make every move cautiously till we had 
left the shaft several feet behind us. 

We had come now to the old tunnel 
at the bottom of the shaft, and we ex- 
plored this to the end, some eighty-five 
feet ; there it ended in an upraise about 
twelve feet high, the workings bearing 
off in a sixteen-inch seam of apparently 
barren quartz, with large quantities of 
manganese. Then we went back toa 
place about twenty feet from the foot 


‘ of the shaft, where there were evidences 


of a very rich seam having been worked 
a foot or more into the porphyry. The 
entire face of the rock was black with 
manganese, and we recognized it as the 
place the first miners had called; the 
“Devil’s Blow Hole,” from its sootiness. 

Henry stuck his candlestick into a 
crevice, took the small pick, and began 
to work off the face of the rock. I 
stuck my candlestick into another place, 
and stooping down, spread one of the 
ore sacks flat below where Henry was 
picking. I jammed the steel bar in the 
farther corner, pinning the sack sharp 
in the crevice he was working at, so 
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that no ore should be lost, and held the 
bar in one hand, resting the other hand 
on the rock over my head, and watching 
the spot where he was picking for the 
glint of gold. 

After picking into the rock for a few 
inches he brought out a single nugget of 
about two ounces, which we examined 
closely, and then I pocketed it. Fine 
gold could be seen occasionally, and as 
the pile on the sack was growing larger, 
I bent down again to arrange it, so as 
to catch the ore better. 

At that moment I felt the mass of 
rock on which my hand was resting 
shiver slightly, and heard fragments of 
rocks fall about me. I glanced up at 
Henry, and he with his pick suspended 
in air looked down at me. We knewit 
was a temblor, but neither ot us spoke, 


e 
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should have been crushed on the spot. 
Our thick felt hats protected us some- 
what from the fragments that did reach 
us. The roaring of falling timbers and 
rock in the shaft was deafening and 
dreadful ; the air was hot, and so full of 
dry dust we could hardly breathe. And 
all this in pitch darkness : it is strange 
men ever go through such an experience 
and stay sane. I don’t know how many 
men in the world have ever gone through 
an earthquake in an old, caving mine. 
It was after the shake was over, how- 
ever, that I had my senses enough to 
take in the full horror of it. No way 


out but the shaft, and that filled with 
fallen timbers and broken rock,— no 
one knowing where we were,— no water 
in the tunnel, and little air,— only parts 
of two candles,— slate exposed in all 
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and though we were a little startled, it 
was evidently not serious. Henry lifted 
his pick, and was just striking another 
blow, when there came a terrific up- 
heaval that dashed us together against 
the face of the rock. The candles went 
down and were buried under debris, — 
we were in absolute darkness. 

We clung desperately against the 
rock, shrinking into the smallest space 
we could, while the grinding and crash- 
ing of the rock went on about us with 
the most terrific roaring, as though the 
mountain was being ground to frag- 
ments, with wave after wave of the 
temblor. Bits of slate from the hang- 
ing wall were constantly falling on and 
about us, and if the working of the seam 
had not made something of a nook in 
the porphyry just where we were, we 


this part of theJmine. George and Joe 
would make a search for us, but it would 
be a systematic one, beginning at the 
upper tunnels, and would occupy hours, 
for they would have to explore miles of 
tunnel before, last of all, they tried the 
old, abandoned one. When they came 
to it the timber at the top of the shaft, 
with the rope, would tell the story. 

I saw these things in one flash, and 
all sorts of other things came into my 
head,— things I had not thought of for 
years. The air was stifling, and there 
was something horrible beyond describ- 
ing in the darkness, and the knowledge 
that we were buried alive in the ground. 
It took a little while for you to realize, 
when you were really there, what that 
darkness was, and you never could re- 
alize it if you had not been through it. 
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Heyry had not said a word, but had 
lain crushed against the rock, and only 
groaned now and then. Now a thing 
happened that made my blood turn cold; 
he struggled suddenly to his knees, and 
began pouring out strange sounds,— 
words that were utterly meaningless to 
me. It flashed into my head that he 
had gone insane, and was a jabbering 
maniac. This added so to the horror 
of the situation, which was almost in- 
tolerable already, that my hair stiffened 
up, and my heart stood still. But inan- 
other instant I caught the words, “Gott 
in Himmel,” and “meine Frau,” and 
realized that he was praying,— praying 
in German, as fast as he could get the 
words out. The thought had just crossed 
my mind. before, that he might be of 
German descent; but I had no idea he 
spoke German, for he had not the least 
accent, and seemed to be altogether 
American bred. 

The revulsion of feeling at discover- 
ing I had a praying man with me, in- 
stead of a maniac, was so great that I 
threw my arms about him and began to 
cry and sob like a baby. / could not 
have prayed; I could only say, “ My 
God! My God!” blindly over and over. 
He stopped praying then, and began to 
cry too, with great sobs that shook his 
whole body. 

In a few minutes we pulled ourselves 
together, and I said, “ Henry, the shake 
is over. We must try and work our 
way out, or in two hours we are dead 
men.” 

He answered, “ Yes, boss,” as coolly 
as he usually spoke. 

We did not have to consult at all, but 
each took it for granted that the other 
knew what to do, for there was really 
only one way, and we knew mines too 
well to have any doubt about it. We 
groped around and found one of the 
candles, which I lighted,— we had plen- 
ty of matches,—and soon found the 
other. Then I saw Henry’s face. It 
was black with manganese, and only the 
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whites of his eyes and his red lips 
showed, and dead white lines where the 
sweat had run down. 

We lookefl around us,— the slate that 
had caved from the hanging wall lay 
piled knee high in places on the floor 
in the tunnel. The porphyry was not 
much disturbed. The trembling had 
ceased entirely, and only an occasional 
piece of loosened slate dropped. 

We picked up our steel bar, the only 
tool we had of any use for such work, 
and went to the foot of the shaft. As 
far as we could see it was packed full of 
broken slate and timber. But it was 
absolutely the only exit from the tunnel. 
We could not possibly tell to what height 
it was filled up: it might be to the very 
mouth ; it might not be so very many 
feet, after all. All the fragments that 
fell would slide down to the bottom, 
and there might be many feet of clear 
shaft above that pile of debris that im- 
prisoned us. Anyway, there was no 
way out except through it, and nobody 
to dig through it but us. 

We saw what we had to do, and were 
comparatively cool in our action, while 
our judgment was preternaturally sharp- 
ened as to the exact method of going to 
work most quickly and effectively. The 
only word that passed between us was 
Henry’s short, “ Let me take the bar,— 
I am stronger.” He was much the 
younger man, and I gave him the bar 
without a word. 

We realized our chances of getting 
out were about one in ten thousand. 
We knew our candle could last only 
about four hours, with the closest econ- 
omy. Our greatest want was water: 
we knew none could be had until we 
reached the surface. 

We began removing the debris from 
the foot of the shaft, and piling it back 
inthetunnel. We worked as fast as we 
could,—not a word was spoken, not a 
movement wasted. The water streamed 
from our bodies with the heat and exer- 
tion; the air was becoming more foul 
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every moment, and we had difficulty in 
breathing. The candle had burned freely 
at first, and we sprinkled dust on it to 
keep it from burning away too fast ; but 
now it would give only a faint spark of 
light when I cleaned it off. But we 
worked silently on, as only men with 
their lives in their hands can work: the 
effort to breathe was as exhausting as 
the labor. 

At last we had cleared the foot of the 
shaft next the slate wall,—the upper 
side,— and began to work up. The in- 
cline of the shaft was enough to make 
it possible for us to do this, without 
bringing down the debris above on our 
heads ; and the caving had left little hol- 
lows into which we worked as fast as we 
could remove the fragments and pack 
them under our feet. Now and then 
more slate would cave, and sharp-edged 
pieces would fall about us. Our hats 
were cut through, and we cut our ore- 
sack in two, and folded it in them to 
protect our heads. A fall of loose rock 
might kill either of us at any moment. 


Henry was in the most dangerous 


place, for he took the lead. I could not 
do much to help him, for I had now to 
hold the candle in my hand, and use the 
greatest care to keep it from going out 
altogether ; it had burned so low that it 
heated the candlestick, and made it melt 
the tallow. The air was so foul that the 
light was a mere spark, and I had to 
hold it as close as I could to the bar to 
make it possible for Henry to work at 
all. But somehow he made his way up, 
pulling away the fragments of slate and 
broken timbers, and packing them one 
side. If it had not been for the timbers 
the rock would have settled together so 
that he could not have pulled out pieces 
without bringing it all down ; but they 
crossed in the debris in every direction, 
and held it a little apart and loose. 
Henry’s strength was like a giant’s; he 
tore away at the debris madly, and yet 
he was careful in every movement. 
Sharp bits of slate would fall from over- 
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head and cut him till the blood came in 
a good many places. I protected him 
all I could, but it was poor protection ; 
and I had to nurse the light with the 
closest attention. It had burned almost 
out, and we had not reached the first 
station, twelve feet from the lower tun- 
nel. 

The candle burned out. Henry 
groaned, and again prayed a little in 
German. For my part, I felt sleepy, 
and ready to drop my head down and 
die. Henry leaned his hand on my 
shoulder to rest a moment, and I could 
feel in the dark how fearfully he was 
panting. 

Presently Henry said, “ Boss, light 
the other candle if you can, and let’s 
go ahead.” 

We had now only my candle left. It 
had been broken when the temblor 
threw it down ; a piece about two inches 
long remained in the candlestick, and 
another somewhat longer hung by the 
wick. I cut off the longer piece, and 
put it in my pocket, and after trying 
several times I got the bit in the candle- 
stick to burn ; it only gave a spark of 
light. 

Henry went to work with fresh vigor, 
but with still greater care, for the mass 
of rock overhead seemed loose, and the 
danger was greater from falling masses. 
We worked up gradually, but the candle 
burned lower and lower, and at last 
burned out, and only the piece in my 
pocket was left. 

We rested again in the dark; Henry 
groaned from time to time, and both of 
us panted horribly for want of air: we 
could scarcely breathe, and it really 
seemed as though the end was very 
near. I reckoned it was about three 
o'clock. Henry said it was almost night, 
and the boys would not find us. We 
were very quiet. Then Henry said, 
“Light up, boss.” 

It was very hard to get the wick of 
the candle to take the fire at all, and I 
burned nearly all my matches in light- 
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ing it; and it took all my attention to 
keep it from going out. I hollowed my 
hands, and kept the least movement of 
air from it. When that was gone, it 
would be the end: we could not work an 
inch in such a place without it. Henry 
kept at work carefully, getting out the 
chunks of rock from overhead, and put- 
ting them under our feet. Our backs 
were pressed hard against the broken 
hanging wall. We did not try to clear 
more than just enough space to struggle 
up through. 

Suddenly the whole mass overhead 
gave way, and my light went out. We 
squeezed ourselves close to the wall, 
while the entire mass settled around us, 
and packed us in solid against it. 

Henry said, “Thank God!” several 
times. I was dazed, and could not un- 
derstand why he said it; I thought we 
were crushed and dying. In afew mo- 
ments my head cleared a little, and I 
realized that I was breathing freely ; we 
had struck fresh air. That meant that 
the last of the debris had fallen in, our 
heads were already out of it, in the cool 
air coming down the open shaft. A lit- 
tle more work would clear us. Henry 
began to cry again: I could hear him 
pant and sob convulsively, but he said 
nothing except “Thank God!” over 
and over. 

With the blessed fresh air to breathe 
freely, we felt for a minute as though 
we were all right, and then we began 
to see that we might be no better off 
after all, for we were pinned tight against 
the rock. My candle was still in my 
hand, but it was packed in solid, and I 
could not move my arm. The pressure 
on us was extremely painful, and it got 
worse every second, as the mass settled 
tighter. It began to be hard to breathe 
again, for every breath we exhaled let 
the debris pack down closer about our 
chests. I was buried to my shoulders, 
but Henry, who had been working on a 
little ahead of me, had an arm free. 

Something had to be done at once. 
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Henry helped me with one hand to get 
mine loose, the one that held the candle. 
Then together we managed to light it. 
It burned free, with a bright light. 

We looked around. We were clear 
above our arms, and above us the shaft 
was in fair condition. The rope hung 
as we had left it. It did not take many 
minutes to get ourselves out from the 
debris, now we had a good light, but we 
were fearfully cut and bruised. Our 
clothes were torn nearly off, and we 
were black as negroes, except where the 
sweat and blood streaked our faces. 

We sat and rested. We had worked 
past the first station without stopping, 
and were between that and the second, 
which was about twenty fect above the 
tunnel. Our candle was scarcely an 
inch long, and we blew it out while we 
rested, to save it for the work that re- 
mained. That would not have been much 
for active men — only to climb up on the 
rope to the upper tunnel, and walk to 
the open air; but we were about used 
up. Henry thought it was night; I 
thought not, but I thought it was late 
in the afternoon. 

It was too dangerous a place to sit 
and rest longer than we had to, for the 
timbers had all fallen, and the hanging 
wall of slate, clear now for sixty or 
seventy feet above us, and racked and 
split by the earthquake, was likely to let 
fall a mass and brain us at any moment. 

Henry said, ‘ Let’s go on.” We relit 
our inch of candle, and he stuck it fast 
in his hat. We were so stiff and bruised 
we could hardly move ; but slowly and 
painfully, by aid of the rope, we made 
our way out of the shaft, Henry first, 
and I close behind him. 

At the top we blew out the candle, 
sat down on the timbers, and rested a 
few minutes; then I lighted the candle 
again, and we started for the mouth of 
the tunnel. Henry was all used up— 
a great deal the worse off of the two, 
though he was so much the younger and 
stronger, for he had taken the heaviest 
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part. He kept getting weaker, and tot- 
tered in his steps,and his nerves seemed 
to have collapsed, now the danger was 
over, for he shook with sobs as he 
walked. I got close beside him and 
steadied him as well as I could, but I 
began to get frightened about him. 
We came to the turn in the tunnel, and 
when we went to turn it Henry stag- 
gered, lurched, and fell. I tried to save 
him, but it was sudden, and | was pretty 
weak myself. He fell heavily, and the 
light in his hat went out. 

I was so shaken myself that Iscreamed 
out, thinking he was dead. Then I 
thought perhaps he had only fainted, 
but I could not get it out of my head 
that he lay dead there in the dark be- 
side me. I did not stop to grope for 
the light, but got down and laid him 
over on his back and straightened him 
out, so that if he had any chance left 
to breathe he might take it. Then I 
started and ran in the dark for the en- 
trance of the tunnel. An old miner 
gets so that he can make his way ina 


straight tunnel without any light, and 
go pretty fast: somehow you can tell 
by a change in the air if you are close 
to the rock, without seeing it. 

It was about two hundred feet to the 
entrance, and I reached it easily. The 
sun was pretty well down in the west, 


and everything was quiet. It had been 
in my mind all along, and I suppose 
more still in Henry’s, that if we ever 
got out alive we should see the hill 
shattered, and the cabin flung over the 
ledge ; but it stood there, not moved or 
hurt at all. The temblor had been much 
harder down in the mine, it seemed; 
and the slate going to pieces so easily, 
and the condition of the timbers, were 
what had made its effect so great. 

I yelled loudly, but no one stirred 
anywhere. There was nota sign of a 
living being about. ‘I ran across the 
gulch to the foot-wall tunnel, where 
there was plenty of water. There was 
a dipper at hand, and I drank a hasty 
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swallow, and dashed a dipperful over 
my head and face. Then I filled the 
dipper again, and hurried back as fast 
as I could without spilling it all. 

I yelled again and again as I went, 
but everything was quiet as death. I 
supposed George and Joe were hunting 
us in the tunnels, and Henry’s wife with 
them. I tore my hat in two, and threw 
one half on the trail, and the other at 
the mouth of the tunnel, for them to 
track me by, and then ran in with the 
dipper of water to Henry. It took me 
some time to find my way into him in 
the dark, and my strength was almost 
gone. , 

I found him just as I left him. I lifted 
his head, and tried to force the water 
between his teeth. It was nouse. I 
thought he was dead, sure, but I dashed 
the water over his face. He made no 
move. I was desperate, and giving one 
more yell, for the possibility of help, I 
began to feel about for the fragment of 
candle, thinking that if I could only get 
light I might find something that could 
be done for Henry, though I had little 
doubt he was dead. 

As I groped around, I heard the 
miners’ signal in the main tunnel. I 
seized a rock and answered it, and then 
I gave up and lay down. Every miner 
on the Coast knows that signal,— rap, 
rap,— rap-rap-rap,— and I don’t know 
but it is known everywhere where there 
are miners. You hear that raf, rap, 
vap-rap-rap in the middle of work in a 
mine, and every miner there will drop 
his tools and rush for the mouth of the 
shaft. I knew when I heard it the boys 
were looking for us, and had been sig- 
naling for hours ; and I knew when they 
heard my answer they would be with us 
as quick as they could get there. 

In a few minutes I saw their lights 
coming down the tunnel, and got to my 
feet. Henry’s wife was with them. She 
never said one word when they came up 
and saw me,—clothes torn to pieces, 
face blackened and bloody, and proba- 
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bly wild and desperate looking enough, 
—and her husband lying there,— dead, 
like enough, and more battered than I ; 
she just sat right down and lifted his 
head into her lap, and bent over and 
kissed his face quietly. The boys stood 
around and looked on, but none of us 
said anything. I suppose they all 
thought he was dead, just as I did. And 
then in a minute Henry came to of 
himself. His eyes just opened quietly, 
and he looked up into his wife’s face 
and smiled; then in a few minutes he 
seemed to get clear about what had hap- 
pened, and said, pretty weakly, “ Thank 
God!” 

The boys let him lie still a few minutes 
more, but pretty soon they thought they 
must get him home, where he could be 
taken care of ; so they lifted him up, and 
with George holding him up on one side 
and his wife on the other, he moved 
slowly along to the mouth of the tunnel ; 
and I came along behind with Joe, not 
feeling much more than able to walk 
myself. 

When we came out into the light Hen- 
ry looked across, just as I had, to see it 
his cabin was there. He had n’t asked 
any questions: seeing his wife there 
safe and sound, I suppose he thought 
the rest could wait. But when he got 
out into the sunshine, and saw his little 
home standing there as peacefully as he 
had left it in the morning, and the hill- 
side and trees all quiet in the light from 
the sun low down in the west, and the 
Sacramento valley away off below, the 
river winding and shining through it 
like a silver ribbon,— everything bright, 
and quiet, and safe, as we never really 
had supposed we’d see it again,—he 
looked around a little without saying 
anything, and then he just stopped and 
insisted on lying down right there on 
the trail; he didn’t care about going a 
step farther. His wife sat down beside 
him, and took his head in her lap again, 
and he shut his eyes as softly as a baby 
and went to sleep on the ground, with 
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her arms around him. He was simply 
worn out. 

The boys didn’t like to wake him up, 
for he needed sleep more than anything 
else; but after a while they got him to 
the house and to bed ; and it didn’t take 
either of us many days to be as fresh as 
ever, for we hadn’t a serious hurt be- 
tween us,—and a miracle that we had n’t, 
for we might just as well have had a head 


“or an arm broken by the pieces of slate 


as a lot of skin cuts; and if either one of 
us had been disabled we never should 
have got out alive. 

But it was a curious thing that after 
we were perfectly well again, strong men 
as we were, and used to dangers, it was 
a month before either of us could get our 
nerves straight again. 

It was a good month before Henry 
could go into the mine again, and I was 
about as bad. We both got over it 
though, and I stayed at Mad Mule a year 
or so more, and left because it seemed 
to be giving out, and the proprietors got 
discouraged with it. Afterward new 
leads were struck, and it is a good little 
mine still; and Henry is working right 
there to this day. 

But there was a very strange thing 
that happened about him, and I don’t 
know whether people would believe it. 
You read about men’s hair turning white 
in a single day: well, his didn’t turn 
white,— the hair he had already stayed 
dark ; but all that grew after that came 
out white and stiff. It made him look 
strange, with his eyes bright and keen, 
shining like coals, and his hair white as 
snow ; it makes him look, even to stran- 
gers, like a man that has been through 
some queer experience. 

It did n’t affect me as it did Henry,— 
perhaps because I was older, and had 
been through so much already. But of 
all the close shaves I have had, by sea or 
by land,—and I have had a good many, 
— I never felt about any as I did about 
that temblor. The others were interest- 
ing adventures to remember and to tell, 
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once they were over: this one I never knowledge of all the circumstances that 
could recall except solemnly,—the hor- made our case really so desperate ; the 
ror of the mountain grinding and ccrash- great physical strain, and all,— Henry 
ing to pieces over us, buried alive in it; never would speak of it afterward, and 
the awful darkness and suffocation ;the I don’t often care to myself. 

Fred M. Stocking. 


IN THE FOOT-HILLS. 


HEE lie the sun-kissed slopes that poets love, 
Low, rolling hills with purple peaks above, 

And filled with dingles dim and dreamland dells 
Where Daphne roams and tender Fancy dwells. 


Through shady thickets, dark with fir and pine, 

The crimson gleams of holly berries shine, 

And birds that through the tree-tops dimly dart, 
Weave songs within the Poet’s dreaming heart. 


From some deep spring hid in some silent nook, 
Babbles across a field a bubbling brook, 

Then through the cafion softly glides and slips, 
Where Echo stands with fingers on her lips. 


Across and in and out wind dusky trails 

Among the twilight hills and glimmering dales, 
And answering herd-bells spice the evening air 
With thoughts of even-song and evening prayer. 


Here lies the Poet’s Bethel; skies unfold, 
Dream-ladders stretch from sunset lands of gold, 
Fair souls of fantasy descend to earth 
And find within the Poet’s heart a birth. 
Clarence Urmy. 
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I may have lived a great many cen- 
turies, without at the time being aware 
of it. I suppose that there may be such 
a thing as existence without perception. 
All I can remember is, that about two 
thousand years ago I began to feel as 
if animated with some vague, undeter- 
mined sensation of individuality, —]look- 
ing upon myself at last as an actual sen- 
tient being, yet indescribable in form, 
even if there were in me any quality 
that could be called form, — irresolute 
and aimless in purpose, — drifting to 
and fro in the most unaccountably vague 
vacuity that could possibly attend any 
kind of existence at all. And yet with 
it there began to gleam forth a faint 
glimmer of perception that I had not 
been created for nothing, that the time 
might come when I should assume form 
and character, that there might be a 
destiny before me; and gradually, this 
little spark of mind seeming to grow 
within me, I found myself at last pos- 
sessed with the comforting belief that 
this destiny of mine was to be a remark- 
able one, in some yet indeterminable 
manner influencing the human race, or 
at least giving it solace and enjoyment. 

And yet, in what manner this was to 
come about, or from what direction, I 
could not imagine. I could only realize 
that having reached the stage of self- 
perception, I had done all that it might 
be possible for me to do ;—that I must 
here rest, and await assistance from 
without ;— that somewhere or other in 
the world there must be genius or in- 
vention suited to my case, and perhaps 
expressly created to grapple with it ; — 
that I must seek for this external aid, 
and place myself under its domination, 
so that, at the proper moment, I might 
find myself at last moulded into my 
foreordained shape, and fairly launched 


upon my career of usefulness. And 
with that intent, in all my drifting to 
and fro, I sought so to direct myself as 
to come within the sphere of my des- 
tined creator, and through him become 
so properly developed as thenceforth to 
guide my course without assistance. 

It was in a prison cell that I made my 
first attempt. A long-bearded, rever- 
end-looking old man sat at a table, a cup 
of fluid beside him. He had become 
known to me as one of great mental 
culture, and I thought that perhaps he 
might be able to solve my nature, and 
mould me into such shape as to fit me 
for my destined career. Yet I came to 
him apparently at the wrong time, for 
he was under sentence of death, and 
had not many minutes left to live. An 
armed guard stood just outside the por- 
tal, left slightly open so that they could 
look within; and beside the old man 
stood a group of his friends, evidently 
intent upon cheering him with a few 
judicious maxims. Probably he needed 
cheering ; there are few who can look 
upon death so philosophically as cor- 
dially to welcome it. AsI learned after- 
wards, from the published account of 
one of his cotemporaries, he had not 
anticipated condemnation to death, but 
rather a fine, which he felt assured his 
friends would pay for him; and such 
a judgment, so provided for, need not 
always be considered very distressing. 
But now, having reached the worst that 
could we done to him, he assumed a 
very creditable appearance of fortitude, 
and listened calmly to what his friends 
might have to say. 

“You must remember, Socrates,” 
said one of them, “ that though you have 
been condemned for your teachings, 
they will liveafter you. Truth crushed 
to earth will rise again.” 
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“ Not only will it rise,” said another, 
“but in more majestic character than 
perhaps you have any conception of. 
Indeed, it may be said you have builded 
better than you knew.” 

“You are very kind,” said Socrates, 
and he bent his brow to framea suitably 
dignified and scholarly answer. But 
how is it that when the mind is thrown 
off its balance, collected thought some- 
times seems impossible, and trivialities 
interrupt the sequence of characteristic 
utterance? For when he should have 
responded with some wise maxim that 
would have lived through the centuries, 
lo ! his mind became distorted with light 
suggestions, and he who had never yet 
given an unwise answer to anything 
now felt irresistibly impelled towards 
foolishness. Or, perhaps it was because 
I was hovering near him, and had already 
gained sufficient strength to impress 
myself upon him in some weak, unde- 
terminable, yet not altogether unsug- 
gestive manner. 

“Tell me, Cleon,” he said, grasping 
one of his companions by the arm, 
“ When — when is—” 

“When is what, Socrates ?”’ 

He did not answer,—he could not 
complete his sentence, for he felt un- 
able further to formulate the idea that 
had so dimly gleamed in upon him. No 
blame to him, either; for,as I after- 
wards grew to learn, it needed a differ- 
ent language to give shape and outline 
to my incoherent substance. Then, 
baffled by his failure, Socrates let his 
hand fall upon the table, and a shadow 
of disappointment flashed over his face, 
and perhaps solely through that new 
chagrin he felt his hold upon life les- 
sening, and the more willingly accepted 
his fate. One glance at the bright sun- 
light that stole in through the _half- 
opened portal, another glance at the 
silver cup that stood at his elbow, a 
final and ineffectual effort to put into 
some shape the transient suggestions 
that would not yield obedience to him ; 
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and then, draining the hemlock draught, 
he fell dead. 

I had failed for the time, and yet I 
could not but feel that a step had been 
taken in my development. If the great 
philosopher had dimly realized my pres- 
ence, though unable to formulate me, 
there must surely be something in my 
nature to warrant an anticipation of 
coming greatness. I would be patient, 
and calmly abide the future; and so at 
last a new opportunity seemed to arise. 

The scene was a sandy and apparent- 
ly illimitable desert, in the midst of 
which arose a single stone column. On 
the narrow top stood a gaunt, ragged 
figure, spare and uncouth, and to him I 
found myself, through my inexplicable 
destiny, closely attached, and by some 
strange influence pervading his every 
thought. Not for a moment only, as in 
the case of Socrates, but for weeks and 
months, disturbing his religious rever- 
ies, interrupting his prayers, and dwell- 
ing upon his mind to the exclusion of 
every purpose for which hehad arranged 
his abnormal life. Hour by hour he 
endeavored to pursue his saintly pro- 
gram, and as constantly did I force my- 
self upon his attention with a power 
which he found it difficult to combat. 
I think that far more strongly than 
tempest, noon-day heat, the glare of 
desert landscape, hunger, and wakeful- 
ness, I contributed innocently to im- 
poverish his already wasted system and 
drag him down to his death. And 
when at last his strength became so un- 
dermined that he could no longer mus- 
ter the power to stand securely upon 
his column, and his admiring disciples 
were compelled to lift him down and 
place him upon the desert sand, there 
to die, I found myself still disturbing 
his religious thoughts, and embittering 
his deathbed with matters of trivial 
sug gestion. 

““When is —” he muttered. 

“When is what?” the disciples asked. 

“ When—” and he raised himself slow- 
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ly upon his elbow, — “When —alas! 
why do these idle thoughts oppress me? 
It is the arch-fiend who is troubling me. 
For months I have been the prey of vain 
and worldly suggestions. Why cannot 
I disembarrass myself of them? What 
is it to my soul that I should waste my 
thoughts not merely in asking a foolish 
question, but far back from that, in seek- 
ing the form of a question of which I 
have only a faint recognition,—a mere 
dream of the imagination,— a question 
which if found must still demand from 
me its answer, and an answer which 
might prove as illusory and as hard to 
grapple with as had been the original 
problem? It is the fiend — the fiend, I 
say! Exorcise him, my friends! Drive 
him forever away; or else, how can I 
ever die in peace and safety? When — 
oh when —” 

They did what they could to exorcise 
the presumed fiend,— for a while there 
would be peace,— then the spasm of ir- 
relevant suggestion returned to distress 
him; and so at last poor St. Simeon 
Stylites died, with scarcely any comfort 


in his heart, and certainly with faint. 


assurance of that immortal reward to 
which he had the right to believe his 
long martyrdom should have entitled 
him. If in some future century the poor 
misguided saint could be permitted to 
return to the world, and at his re-awak- 
ening should chance to hear my praises 
as I stood proudly in my proper form, 
and should recognize in me an illustri- 
ous development of the question that 
had so grievously disturbed his dying 
moments, might he not feel grateful at 
having been permitted to realize that 
result, and feel that, after all, his pen- 
ance had not been in vain? 

Another scene. Centuries after and 
in a different land, I floated, seemingly as 
before without self-direction, but only as 
I had been wafted by fate, in a beautiful 
garden of pines, orange trees, and flow- 
ers. In the midst was a fountain, where 
sparkling jets of water sprang froma 


central group of bronze figures, and 
from bronze lions at the four corners, as 
well. Tapestried chairs were ranged 
close beside small tables where stood 
wine and fruits, and there were beauti- 
ful ladies dressed as shepherdesses, re- 
clining upon the chairs and sipping the 
wine, and listening to the easy conver- 
sation of richly clad nobles and chev- 
aliers, who crowded around and eagerly 
sought for smiles in reward for their wit, 
and if possible, kind words and pres- 
sures of the hand in return for softly 
whispered compliments. There was one 
among them with a diamond star upon 
his breast, and to whom all seemed to 
defer ; as truly they might, for he was 
handsome in figure and pleasant in man- 
ner, and the King as well. For atime 
the laugh and playful jest flew about, 
with here and there a snatch of song, 
too abruptly ceasing perhaps,— and the 
wit was pungent and not forced, and the 
mirth and frolic were ever on the bub- 
ble, and it seemed as though there could 
never be any cessation of the gayety. 
But after a while one of the court ladies, 
the most beautiful of all, chanced to ad- 
dress a merry remark to the King, so 
bright and pertinent that it should need 
call forth instant response of equal bril- 
liancy, and the King for the moment felt 
himself at a loss for a reply, and began 
slightly to frown at his unanticipated 
failure ; and then a sudden hush fell up- 
on the whole assembly, and Henry of 
Navarre strolled off sullenly to one side, 
where he met a courtier in less gorgeous 
dress than those worn by the others, and 
with more appearance of intellect upon 
his reflective face. 

“You are one of the wise men of my 
reign,” said the King, “and you can tell 
me what to do. You heard what the 
fair Gabrielle said just now?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“And for the first time in many 
months I had no ready answer to make 
to her, or any jest so pleasant as to put 
out the brilliancy of hers. And yet 
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there has been in my mind for many 
days an inkling of such a delightful jest, 
so perfect in all its parts, if I could 
only arrange those parts,— so original 
in its conception, if I could only realize 
that conception,—can you not assist 
me?” 

With that, the King whispered a few 
words to the other, looking covertly 
from side to side, as though afraid that 
some one else might steal the idea 
which he himself could not successfully 
grapple with, nor put into shape. The 
courtier listened, reflected earnestly, 
and shook his head. 

“T see what you have in your mind, 
sire, but it cannot be done. It needs a 
different Janguage than ours for its elu- 
cidation.” 

“A single word or two, only. Can 
you not,through your influence and 
learning, have those words incorporated 
into our language, so that when sweet 
Gabrielle next salutes me with one of 
her saucy witticisms—”’ 

“ Sire,” was the deliberate and crush- 


ing answer, “you are the most power- 
ful king in Christendom. You can make 


war and conclude peace, at will. You 
can arrange the making of our laws, 
and can even control our faith. But no 
man living can add a single new word 
to our language. Such things can only 
grow up from tradition and association, 
and gain place through the usage of 
centuries.” 

And Henry strolled away with cha- 
grin upon his face and disappointment 
in his heart. It was noticed that fora 
long time afterwards he seemed sad and 
dispirited, and it was thought by some 
that this came from some instinctive 
premonition of his approaching fate by 
the dagger of Ravaillac. I alone knew 
that it was the result of his bitter real- 
ization of being powerless properly to 
adjust his faint perception of my nature, 
and of his foreboding that he could 
never live to watch my triumph, when 
through some other agency I should at 
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last have found form and entered upon 
my career of fame. 

One more picture. And nowat last I 
was thrown into a country of still an- 
other language, and I began to feel as- 
surance that my actual birth into a liv- 
ing social power was at hand. I was in 
a military camp, and in a large tent that 
stood near the center. In the tent was 
a small table, around which sat a coun- 
cil of officers. He who sat at the head 
was a man of height greatly superior to 
the others, and of dignified mien. At 
one side sat one who was apparently a 
visitor to the camp,—a thick-set man, in 
plain suit of gray, and with large horn 
spectacles across his nose. There was 
some conversation about the military 
situation, after which the talk merged 
into subjects of more general interest, 
mingled with an occasional jest. Sud- 
denly the commanding general broke 
the silence, and with an abruptness that 
greatly startled the others, so little was 
he given to trifling conversation. But 
it was from impulse that he spoke, and 
it was evidently foreordained ; so that I, 
the most magnificent piece of humor 
that the world has known since the 
sparkling conundrum propounded by 
the Sphinx to C&dipus, should be en- 
abled to spring into full form and vital 
ity through the inspiration of the brain 
of the greatest general of the age. 

“Gentlemen,— Doctor Franklin,” he 
said, “ when is a door not a door?” 

Doctor Benjamin Franklin remained 
silent for a moment, as in deep and 
fruitless reflection. So did most of 
the others. But not so with one of the 
youngest of the generals present, who 
springing to his feet, exclaimed :— 

“T have it, General Washington! 
When it is ajar!” 

And Washington sank back seeming- 
ly aggrieved ; it was indeed a great mis- 
take of the impulsive General Knox, who 
prudently should have affected the igno- 
rance of the others, and allowed his com- 
mander himself to give the answer. I 
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think that from that moment, though no 
words of reproach ensued, there was a 
coldness never to cease between those 
two distinguished generals. But what 
cared I for that, or for the quarrels of a 
dozen great commanders? It was about 
myself that I must thereafter think. 
The long expected day had come, —I 
was moulded into life. I was born into 
my long anticipated form,— I had at last 
entered into my career of fame. 

How almost immediately I spread 
throughout the camp,— how within a 
few weeks I reached through the whole 
country and enraptured all social circles, 
— how I crossed into Europe, and there 
was everywhere received with honor and 
delight,— why need to speak of all this, 
indeed? In papers of the day, in the 
earliest issues of the Farmer’s Almanac, 
in every new book of jests, I stood al- 
ways prominent. In civic assemblies, 


at club dinners, in dramatic entertain- 
ments, wherever minstrelsy twanged the 
banjo,— always have I been an expected 
guest, and all effort at sociability has 


failed, if I were absent. At school ex- 
hibitions and at Sunday-school picnics 
I have been an essential feature. Even 
at church convocations, when the busi- 
ness of the day was over, and the tired, 
wrangling theologians have met at their 
temperance dinners, and tried to imitate 
festivity and frolic over their lemonade, 
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it has not seldom been the office of the 
Bishop, or Chairman, or Moderator,— 
whatever he may be,—toward the close 
of the proceedingsto propound my prem- 
ises to the whole assembly. And as with 
one ringing acclaim the whole company 
have responded, “ When it is ajar,” the 
leader has not, as did General Washing- 
ton, shown signs of disappointment. 
He knows that they all had the proper 
answer,— he had expected it from them, 
— he has given me out not as a novelty, 
but merely in deference to my fame, 
which everywhere requires public recog- 
nition. 

Occasionally, I must confess, I feel 
saddened with the apprehension that it 
may not last. Languages may change 
with the flight of centuries and become 
ill adapted to me; and where then shall 
I be? Even lately have I suffered with 
apprehension, as I have marked some 
disposition to call a jaravase. But the 
impulse has not spread widely,— the 
heart of the people has remained con- 
stant to me,--and a jar still remains a 
jar. And if in the course of time the 
English language really becomes ex- 
tinct, or at least so changed as to render 
me of no effect, will not the new tongues 
work back after a few thousands of 
years, perhaps, so as to make me once 
more admissible? For am I not immor- 


tal? 
Leonard Kip. 
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IN THE early Californian days, when 
the government was still sufficiertly ig- 
norant of the topography and geography 
of the Coast to be hoodwinked by the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company into an 
agreement to allowthe Oregon mails to 
be landed “‘ at the mouth of the Klamath 
River,” a San Francisco company, con- 
sisting of seventy persons, inspired with 
the idea that the founding of a city 
at the entrance of a stream which, while 
it was to become the entrepot of Oregon, 
also, no doubt, “rolled down its golden 
sands” in mines of wealth, would be an 
enterprise worthy of the argonauts, de- 
termined to carry it into execution. 

All that was then known of the mouth 
of the Klamath River was the informa- 
tion obtained from the report of John 
C. Frémont, who placed it in Oregon, 
although it had never been seen by him, 
nor by any modern navigators. The 
glory of discovery, therefore, awaited 
the would-be founders of an ideal city, 
whoalready enjoyed, in anticipation, the 
distinction and reward of great exploits. 

In May, 1850, thirty-five of the com- 
pany embarked in the schooner Samuel 
Roberts, and sailed away upon one of 
the most remarkable voyages ever per- 
formed, when the nature of the northern 
California and Oregon coast is consid- 
ered. The captain and owner of the 
vessel was Chester Lyman, afterwards 
a professor in Yale College, who knew 
more about Greek than navigation ; but 
his first mate was Peter Mackie, a Ca- 
nadian, who did know a little about sail- 
ing a vessel, though he was ignorant of 
the classics, and who, with the help of 
one English seaman, relieved the cap- 
tain of his irksome duties. Volunteers 
from the company performed, under 
Mackie’s orders, the unavoidable labors 
of “able seamen.” 


These argonauts were, besides Ly- 
man, Nathan Schofield, author of a 
work on surveying, from Norwich, Con- 
necticut ; Socrates Schofield, his son; 
Herman Winchester, and his brother 
D. Winchester, who edited the Pacific 
News of San Francisco; Dr. Henry 
Payne, of New York; Dr. E. R. Fiske, 
of Massachusetts; S: S. Mann, a Har- 
vard graduate; Dr. J. W. Drew, of New 
Hampshire; a Mr. Barney, of New 
York State; a Mr. Woodbury, of Con- 
necticut ; C. T. Hopkins, of San Fran- 
cisco, who wrote an account of the com- 
pany’s adventures for Zhe Pioneer, an 
early California magazine; Henry H. 
Woodward, Anthony Ten Eyck, A. G. 
Able, Patrick Flanagan, Dean, Tier- 
man, Evans, whose christening names 
have been lost ; Addison C. Gibbs, of 
Buffalo, New York, a lawyer, who was 
afterwards governor of Oregon; Ste- 
phen Fowler Chadwick, born in Con- 
necticut, educated in New York, a law- 
yer, and after Gibbs, one of Oregon’s 
governors; and James K. Kelley, a 
Pennsylvanian, educated at Princeton 
College, and afterwards a famous Ore- 
gon politician ; besides about a dozen 
others less well remembered. 

Indian fighting being one of the com- 
mon incidents of pioneering and explor- 
ation, the company provided themselves 
with a four-pound carronade and small 
arms, with ammunition in the shape of 
scrap-iron, gathered from the ashes of a 
burned hardware store; half a ton of 
nails, screws, hinges, and other small 
articles. The Schofields were furnished 
with surveying instruments ; the com- 
pany was well provisioned; and in 
short, nothing seemed lacking to the 
successful issue of the Klamath expedi- 
tion except success, and that was in 
the rosy-tinted future. 
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Good fortune attended them, in en- 
abling the Samuel Roberts to escape 
the perils of coastwise navigation ; but 
the mouth of the Klamath was not a 
part of their bonanza, for the first open- 
ing they descried was the entrance of 
Rogue River. Thinking this might be 
the desired haven, a boat with six men 
was sent to sound out the channel, but 
was overturned in the river, and two of 
the men drowned ; the others were res- 
cued by the Indians, who immediately 
stripped them of their clothing, deftly 
converting it to such decorative uses as 
the imagination of the savage prompts. 

When the schooner, which was fol- 
lowing in on only a fathom and a half of 
water at high tide, came near the en- 
trance, those on board discovered, by 
the aid of glasses, great numbers of In- 
dians running hither and thither, and 
making such demonstrations as would 
have deterred them from going farther, 
had they not felt it their duty to at- 
tempt ‘the rescue of their comrades. 
The vessel, too, was in considerable 
danger, making much maneuvering ne- 
cessary; and a shout of relief went up as 
she came safely through, answered with 
yells from ashore, where the four men 
were being roughly handled by their 
captors. 

No sooner was the Samuel Roberts 
fairly in the stream than the river was 
filled with dusky swimmers, two hun- 
dred of whom swarmed over the deck 
of the vessel, which, not being provided 
with boarding netting, could not be 
kept free of them. As long as the In- 
dians had peltries to trade they freely 
exchanged them for old iron and other 
worthless articles. When their furs 
were gone they still appropriated what- 
ever excited their cupidity with a sleight 
of hand that would have been the envy 
of a London pickpocket. Not wishing 
to encounter their hostility, the com- 
pany refrained from taking too much 
notice of these pilferings, even when it 
was discovered that they had started 
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the schooner’s copper with their teeth, 
and were endeavoring to saw off the 
anchor chain with an iron knife! 

The vessel remained in the river two 
or three weeks, under the impression 
that it was the Klamath, during which 
time an examination of the country was 
made, which resulted in a determination 
to abandon it, and to make further ex- 
amination of the coast as far north as 
the mouth of the Umpqua River. But 
getting to sea again with the natives de- 
taining them, was not easily accom- 
plished, and it became necessary to dis- 
charge the carronade amongst them to 
keep them from taking the vessel. For 
this injury they took reprisal a few 
weeks later, when the pilot boat W. G. 
Hagstaff,Captain White, became strand- 
ed on the bar, and was captured and de- 
stroyed by them, the crew escaping to 
the woods, where they wandered nearly 
three weeks, and until rescued by the 
Samuel Roberts company one hundred 
miles north of Rogue River. 

By extraordinary good fortune and 
Mackie’s able seamanship, the schooner 
got out of the river without sustaining 
any injury. On coming off Coos Bay 
the voyagers sighted the opening, but 
the wind failing, the vessel could not 
enter. While waiting for a breeze they 
spoke a canoe having a crew of Umpqua 
Indians, who, on learning they were 
seeking an entrance, offered to pilot the 
schooner into the river of that name. 
On the 5th of August the Samuel Rob- 
erts arrived off the bar, and sent a boat 
ashore to take the depth of the water 
and the appearance of the country. 
The report returned was that there 
was plenty of water on the bar, a large 
river inside, fine torests farther inland, 
and a soil that appeared fertile. 

Over two months had been consumed 
in a heretofore fruitless quest, causing 
this good report to be doubly gratifying. 
A flag made during the voyage was run 
up to the mast-head, the carronade was 
loaded, and with a shout from thirty-five 
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pairs of lungs was touched off, startling 
the echoes along shore, and proclaim- 
ing to the savage sprites inhabiting the 
hills the invasion of ruthless civiliza- 
tion. 

But other than wood nymphs were 
aroused by the sound. On the 6th, 
when the bar was crossed, and the 
schooner had come to anchor in a small 
cove inside the entrance, the argonauts 
were surprised to find there a party of 
Oregonians who had come down to the 
mouth of the river, to look out for the 
United States surveying schooner Ew- 
ing, which was expected to make a sur- 
vey of the entrance to the Umpqua. 
These gentlemen, who had recently set- 
tled in the Umpqua Valley, and were 
interested in learning whether or nota 
seaport could be established at the 
river's mouth, were rejoiced at the re- 
port of the survey made by the Samuel 
Roberts company, and made them most 
heartily welcome. They were invited 


on board, and on the 7th the schooner 
proceeded up the river, piloted by the 


soundings as far as 
water, about thirty 


small boat, taking 
the head of tide 
miles from the sea. 

Mr. Levi Scott had taken a land claim 
at this point, which is at the foot of the 
Coast Range on the west, and Mr. Jesse 
Applegate in the valley on the east side, 
and fromthem the adventurers gathered 
much information about the country. 
As compensation for having opened the 
river to navigation, Scott turned over to 
the Samuel Roberts people one hundred 
and sixty acres of his land claim as a 
townsite, and this encounter with the 
Oregonians resulted in the organization 
of the “ Umpqua Townsite and Coloniza- 
tion Land Company,” whose property 
was to be divided into shares and drawn 
by lot. 

Having perfected their plans, their 
force was divided into three parties,— 
one to remain with the vessel, another 
to explore the country through, to, and 
along, the South Umpqua, and a third 
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to explore the North Umpqua. The 
towns laid out by the company were: 
Umpqua City, at the mouth of the river; 
Scottsburg, at the head of tide-water; 
Elkton, at the junction of Elk River with 
the main stream on the east side of the 
Coast Range; Winchester, at the ferry 
on the North Fork ; and Oakland, mid- 
way between the last two places. This 
done, a part of the company returned 
to San Francisco, and having sold some 
lots, dispatched the brig Kate Heath, 
Thomas Wood, captain, to the Umpqua 
with machinery for sawmills, merchan- 
dise for stores, and seventy-five settlers, 
who took with them the zinc houses 
made in Boston and sent out to San 
Francisco in 1849, to be put up at Ump- 
qua City. 

But now occurred an unlooked-for im- 
pediment to the company’s enterprises. 

The Oregon land law, as passed in 
September of this year, was especially 
framed to prevent the holding of lands 
by speculators or new residents, the 
claimant being confined toa given num 
ber of acres, and compelled to reside 
upon his claim a certain number of 
years. Thus, the company, as a com- 
pany, could not obtain a patent ora title 
that could-be transferred. No titles 
could be purchased, because no claim- 
ants in this part of the Territory had 
completed their titles; nor could any 
titles be given to the lots already sold. 
So, the bubble being pricked, the land 
scheme collapsed. 

Misfortunes having begun, “unmerci- 
ful disaster followed fast and followed 
faster.”” One vessel loaded witb piles 
was lost at sea; another cargo failed of 
sale by detention; prices fell fifty per 
cent; the firm with whom the com- 
pany’s funds were deposited became 
bankrupt ; and in less than a year from 
the sailing ot the Samuel Roberts in 
search of its golden fleece, these argo- 
nauts wete cast away on various isles of 
grief north and south of the 42° parallel. 

As has already been said, Gibbs, 
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Chadwick, and Kelley, remained to be- 
come prominent members of the Ore- 
gon community. Addison C. Flint and 
D. C. Underwood, who also belonged to 
the company, though he arrived later 
on the Kate Heath, took up residence 
in Oregon. Flint laid out the towns of 
Winchester and Roseburg, and Under- 
wood became promoter of other land 
schemes. The town of Winchester was 
for some years the county seat of Doug- 
las County. 

As to the results of the San Fran- 
cisco company’s adventure, they were 
considerable. Their influence obtained 
from Congress appropriations for mail 
service, a lighthouse at the mouth of 
the river, and a separate collection dis- 
trict. During the early years of min- 
ing in Rogue River and Shasta dig- 
gings, Scottsburg was the extrepot of 
commerce, and so remained until Cres- 
cent City in California became a port for 
supplying the mines. It retainedacon- 
siderable trade until the winter of 1861- 
2, when the extraordinary floods of that 
season washed away its business houses, 
ruined the “military road,” which the 
Hon. Joseph Lane persuaded Congress 
to build from the valley to the head of 
navigation on the Umpqua, and under- 
mined the lighthouse, which toppled 
over and remained fallen. 

The earlier attempts to secure a mail 
service by the way of the Umpqua were 
a failure, on account of an imperfect 
coast survey and the bad character the 
entrance had obtained by the loss of the 
Bostonian on the bar in 1851. The Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company about 
this time instructed Captain William 
Tichenor of the Sea Gull to look for 
some other harbor along the coast of 
southern Oregon, and when one was 
found to place there a colony of pio- 
neers, who should commence a settle- 
ment and explore a route to the interior. 
Accordingly, in June, 1851, nine men, 
under the command of J. M. Kirkpat- 
rick, were left at a small bay previously 
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discovered by Tichenor, under the shel- 
ter of a point of land known as Point 
Orford, a few miles south of Cape 
Blanco, the most westerly Jand in Ore- 
gon or the United States. They were 
furnished with the necessary stores, 
arms, and ammunition, and a four-pound 
cannon mounted on what was supposed 
to be a defensible position —a high rock, 
sloping on one side to the sea, and cut 
off at high tide from connection with 
the land. 

The steamer had been but two days 
gone on her voyage to Portland, when 
the natives in the neighborhood assem- 
bled for a war-dance, after which they 
began moving upon the fortified posi- 
tion of the settlers. Not desiring an en- 
counter, Kirkpatrick motioned them 
away, and endeavored to intimidate 
them by gestures towards the cannon, 
which they probably did not understand, 
for they continued to advance, and final- 
ly swarmed into the fort, seizing the 
arms of the men. At this moment 
Kirkpatrick touched off the cannon, 
and brought down a number who were 
still approaching. 

The men, who were struggling for the 
possession of their arms, now discharged 
them, killing six of the attacking party, 
and, clubbing their guns, fought hand 
to hand. Ina quarter of an hour there 
were twenty Indians dead, and almost 
as many wounded. The weapons of 
the natives, being bows and arrows, 
were less fatal, and of the four settlers 
wounded none were killed. 

The Indians retired, carrying off their 
slain, but at the end of five days reap- 
peared, and, finding the settlers still oc- 
cupying their fort, held another war- 
dance. Unwilling to risk a second 


‘attack, the settlers decided to attempt a 


flight,although it was also attended with 
great danger. Carrying nothing but 
their arms, the little garrison, taking 
advantage of the temporary absence of 
the enemy, sought the cover of the for- 
est, and traveling as rapidly as they were 
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able struck the beach again six miles 
above Point Orford in the night, avoid- 
ing the village of the Coquille Indians, 
near the mouth of that river. Keeping 
in the woods by day and traveling by 
night, crossing rivers on rafts, living 
alternately on berries and mussels, the 
fugitives reached the Umpqua River 
at the end of a week, and were kindly 
cared for at Umpqua City. 

Great was the surprise and conster- 
nation of Captain Tichenor, when, on 
his next voyage up the coast, he called 
at Port Orford, as the bay was now 
called, to find the place deserted, and 
the plain evidences of a terrible conflict. 
The only clew to the mystery was a 
diary picked up on the ground, the last 
sentence of which spoke of the Indians 
at close quarter, and seizing the men’s 
guns. It was taken for granted that 
the men had been killed, and the facts 
and conclusions were so published in 
the California and Oregon newspapers. 
This report was soon after corrected by 
a letter from Kirkpatrick, who claimed 
the discovery, during his wanderings, of 
the Coquille River and Coos Bay, al- 
though the Umpqua Company had be- 
fore been aware of the existence of the 
latter. 

Captain Tichenor left between forty 
and fifty men at Port Orford, and in 
August again visited the place, bringing 
with him a re-inforcement from Port- 
land, increasing the population to about 
seventy. Preparations were now made 
to explore for a road to the mines in the 
interior, and on the 24th of August a 
party of twenty-three, headed by W. G. 
T’Vault, Oregon’s .Postmaster General 
under the provisional government, set 
out on this mission. T’Vault was an 


experienced frontiersman, but the ma-, 


jority with him were young Californian 
adventurers, eager to arrive at the mines. 
They were furnished with horses, and 
proceeded southward along the coast as 
far as Rogue River, having no trouble 
with the Indians until they reached 
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that stream, where they suffered some 
annoyance. On the Ist of September, 
when they were about fifty miles inland 
on Rogue River, their provisions run- 
ning low, and the course they should 
pursue being very uncertain, fourteen 
of the party turned back, leaving 
T’Vault with but eight followers, only 
one of whom was a hunter. 

It had been the intention to follow up 
the river to the crossing of the Oregon 
and California trail; but the trend of 
the ridges they were compelled to cross 
carried them northeast, until on the 9th 
they found themselves upon the head- 
waters of a stream apparently falling 
into the ocean in the latitude of Cape 
Blanco. Convinced they were travelling 
in a circle, and despairing of reaching 
the interior, the explorers followed this 
stream down to its junction with a river 
which one of the party, who had been 
with Kirkpatrick in his flight, recog- 
nized as the Coquille, and where they 
fell in with some of the natives. 

Their horses were by this time worn 
out, and it was difficult forcing them 
through the thick undergrowth of the 
Coquille bottom land, and as they had 
nothing left to carry but their guns, it 
was decided to abandon the horses, and 
trust to the natives, whose canoes were 
drawn up on the bank of the river. An 
agreement was entered into, and two 
canoes engaged to take them to the 
river’s mouth. 

Hungry and exhausted, the party 
gladly seated themselves in the frail 
wherries, and passed several days on 
the journey after the loitering fashion 
of Indians. The only incident that ex- 
cited suspicion was the discovery of a 
gun in the possession of one of the na- 
tives, which had been broken over a sav- 
age head three months before in the 
battle of Port Orford. This fact seemed 
to inculpate the Coquilles, although 
they might have obtained it of a neigh- 
boring tribe. 

Early on the morning of the 14th the 
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canoes arrived at the Coquille village, 
about two miles above the mouth of the 
river. Without consulting their pas- 
sengers the Indians landed, and the ca- 
noes were drawn up on the sands. No 
sooner had they touched the shore than 
they were attacked by a waiting horde 
of savages armed with bows and arrows, 
to which had recently been added long 
knives made of the band-iron of the 
wrecked Hagstaff. The first movement 
of the Indians was to disarm the white 
men. If they could effect this, they 
might kill them by any fiendish mode of 
torture their imaginations could invent. 

A fearful struggle now took place. 
Those who could, sprang into the river, 
where they saw and heard, while fighting 
for their own lives, a horrible confusion 
of blows, yells, shrieks, and all the 
bloody business of a massacre. T’Vault, 
who was in the water, saw not far from 
him one of his men, with an Indian 
standing over him in a canoe, beating 
him on the head with a paddle. 

At this painful moment there darted 
out from shore a canoe in which stood 
a young Indian lad, who directed his 
course to this man, and pushing off the 
other canoe assisted him into his own, 
and picking up T’Vault also, handed 
him the paddle, and swam back to the 
company of his cruel kindred. This act 
saved their lives. T’Vault was not seri- 
ously wounded, but his companion had 
a portion of his scalp torn off, and both 
were sore with bruises. Stripping off 
most of their clothing, they crept into 
the woods and made their way, famished 
and suffering much, to Port Orford. 

The most remarkable experience in 
this unfortunate expedition was that of 
L. L. Williams, then a young man just 
from Michigan, but now an Oregon 
pioneer residing at or near Ashland. In 
a hard struggle with two powerful sav- 
ages, who were attempting to take away 
his rifle, the piece was discharged ; the 
report alarmed his assailants, and gave 
him an instant’s time to collect his 
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thoughts. Dashing through the crowd 
of yelling savages, hearing the cries and 
groans of his companions, he fought 
madly with the empty rifle until only 
the barrel remained in his hands. Once 
he was felled to the ground, but quickly 
recovering himself, he broke through 
the surging ranks and darted towards 
the woods. As he ran he was hit be- 
tween the left hip and lower ribs by an 
arrow, penetrating the abdomen, and 
instantly checking his flight. Finding 
it impossible to move, he attempted to 
draw out the shaft, which broke off, 
leaving a portion of its length, with the 
barb, in his body; but so greatly was 
he excited that he was conscious of no 
suffering from it. 

Being still pursued by about a dozen 
savages, a race for life ensued; and 
singular as it may appear under such 
conditions, Williams distanced all but 
two, who ran about evenly with him, 
one shooting arrows at him every min- 
ute or two. Being in despair of escaping 
alive, he at length turned on them, pur- 
suingin histurn. But while he ran after 
one, the other shot at him from behind. 
To make him utterly hopeless, his pan- 
taloons fell about his feet, the suspend- 
ers giving way,and compelling him to 
stop while he kicked them aside. From 
a wound on his head the blood ran down 
into his eyes, blinding him, and as he 
made for the cover of the forest he fell 
headlong. At that the Indians rushed 
upon him, and one who carried the cap- 
tured gun attempted to fire, but the 
gun snapped without going off. 

When the gun failed a sudden hope 
was born in the young man’s brain, and 
springing to his feet, he met his assail- 
ant with his own gun-barrel drawn. A 
duel with guns for clubs followed, short 
but effective. After a few bruises re- 
ceived, a fortunate blow directed with 
skill laid his antagonist in the dust. 
Seizing the gun the Indian let fall, he 
aimed at the last of his pursuers, if only 
to frighten him, but to his surprise and 
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joy it was charged, and the Indian fell 
dead. 

Exhausted, and expecting only to die 
of his wounds, Williams sought the shel- 
ter of the woods, and lay down to await 
death; but feeling, after an hour’s rest, 
life still stirring in his body and brain, 
he set forward in the direction of the 
Umpqua, and in the afternoon fell in 
with Cyrus Hedden, one of his com- 
panions, who, having been with Kirk- 
patrick when he left Port Orford for 
the Umpqua, was consequently some- 
what familiar with the country. By the 
aid of Hedden and some friendly Indi- 
ans he finally reached Umpqua City. 
Perhaps the strangest part of Williams’s 
remarkable story, which included six 
days of intense suffering from his 
wounds, from cold, for he was naked, 
and from famine, for there was nothing 
to eat except what the beach furnished, 
is that he did not die. His wounds 
healed quickly, except that in the ab- 
‘-domen, which discharged for a year. 
Three years later the arrow-head worked 
out ; but not until the seventh year did 
that portion of the shaft which had 
borne the head follow it. The five men 
who did not escape were never heard 
from.' 

These misfortunes failed to put an 
end to exploration, but the Port Orford 
people did not succeed in opening a 
road to the mines until the Indian wars 
that followed the massacres in Rogue 
River Valley, in 1853-55, compelled the 
government to give its aid to their en- 
deavors. 

The first vessel to enter Coos Bay 
was a small schooner, whose captain 
blundered into the inlet in 1852, believ- 


what State T’Vault was from, — 
probably from Missouri. The man who escaped with 
him was Gilbert Brush of Texas. T. J. Davenport, 
who escaped, was from Massachusetts. Hedden was 
from New Jersey. Of those who lost their lives, Patrick 
Murphy was from New York; A. S. Doherty from 
Texas ; John P. Holland from New Hampshire ; Jere- 
miah Ryland from Maryland ; J. F. Pepper from New 
York. 


1] do not know 
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ing it to be the Umpqua. Some Indi- 
ans reporting the fact to Patrick Flan- 
agan and Pilot Smith at Umpqua City, 
they went to the relief of the captain, 
and brought the vessel] around to its 
destination. When the Indian war was 
in progress a vessel loaded with military 
stores and soldiers was driven ashore 
near the entrance, and the troops forced 
to spend most of the winter in tents on 
the beach, during which time they 
taught the natives to treat white men 
with respect. 

In the summer of 1853, P. B. Marple, 
from Rogue River Valley, made a voy- 
age of exploration down the Coquille 
River and about Coos Bay, after which 
he formed a company of settlers among 
the Rogue River miners, who became 
the pioneers of this region. Gold was 
soon discovered in the beach sands from 
Coos Bay south to the mouth of Rogue 
River, and thousands flocked to the new 
diggings. When these were exhausted 
a few remained as settlers. 

The first town on Coos Bay was Em- 
pire City, near the mouth of the harbor. 
During the mining period this was the 
supply depot. Here came Flanagan, of 
the disrupted Umpqua Land Company, 
who started a pack-train to Randolph, 
near the mouth of the Coquille, and 
opened a trading post there. The gold 
excitement had not passed away when 
coal was discovered at Coos Bay. It 
was the first coal successfully mined on 
the Pacific Coast, and its market was 
San Francisco. The mine first opened 
was the Marple and Foley mine, about 
one mile from Empire City. The first 
cargo was wagoned to the bay, trans- 
ferred to flatboats, and placed on board 
the Chauncy for San Francisco. The 
vessel was lost on the bar, going out ; 
but another vessel was soon loaded, and 
the cargo sold at a good profit. This 
mine was. abandoned- on the discovery 
of others at Newport and Eastport. Our 
old acquaintances, Flanagan and Mann, 
of the Umpqua Company, owned and 
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made a success of the Newport mine, 
whose chief rival was the Eastport. The 
Henryville and Isthmus mines have also 
been productive, and some recent dis- 
coveries have been made at other points. 
The towns about Coos Bay dependent 
upon the coal and lumber interests are 
Empire City, North Bend, Marshfield, 
Newport, Eastport, Bay City, Henry- 
ville, Uttor City, Sumner, Coaledo, and 
Coos City. On the Coquille the prin- 
cipal town, from whence Oregon draws 
her well known representative in Con- 
gress, is Coquille City. There are two 
or three other small towns in this part 
of Coos County. 

North Bend, between Empire and 
Marshfield, is the great shipyard of Ore- 
gon, and the pioneer shipyard of the 
Pacific Coast. It is picturesquely situ- 
ated and neatly laid out, has neither ho- 
tel nor saloon, yet contains everything. 
necessary to comfort and happiness. 
The finest vessels built on the Coast 
come from North Bend. When finished 
in white cedar and myrtle wood, they 
are as handsome as sailing vessels can 
be. 

Another shipyard at Empire City has 
also turned out a number of fine sailing 
vessels and small steamers, and some 
ship building has been done on the 
Umpqua at Gardiner and above, within 
a few miles of Scottsburg. 

When to all the resources here indi- 
cated is added a naturally productive 
soil, and an ideally delightful climate, 
the question naturally suggested is, 
«* Why is this region so little known?” 
The answer to this query is :—first, 
that the Coast Range is a rude barrier 
to be crossed, requiring a first-class 
road to be passable for freight wagons 
in winter, and first-class roads have 
never existed on the northwest coast. 


There was, indeed, a military road con- 
structed from the interior down the 
Umpqua River as far as Scottsburg, in 
1854; but though “ military,” it was only 
a very poor affair after all, which the 
extraordinary storms of 1861-62 com- 
pletely destroyed. The road was re- 
opened for mail wagons, and is traveled. 
There is now, also, a somewhat better 
road from Coos Bay to Roseburg. But 
the inhabitants having become used to 
producing for a foreign market such 
bulky and heavy articles as lumber, 
coal, sailing vessels, and steamers, 
and owning vessels to transport these 
commodities, and return them the 
things they need, have heretofore re- 
mained rather indifferent to the outside 
world, satisfied to be let alone in their 
Arcadia. Some years ago I paid them 
a visit, and found them just escaping a 
threatened famine. There had been sev- 
enty-two consecutive days when vessels 
could not come in or go out. To my 
surprised inquiry into the causes which 
had led to such a condition as a famine 
even in the absence of foreign trade, I 
was assured, with a smile, “ We are a, 
province of California.” 

Since that time the federal govern- 
ment has expended a good deal of money 
on the improvement of the bar at Coos 
Bay, and in the construction of a jetty 
at the mouth of the Coquille. Two rail- 
road projects connecting the coast with 
the interior have been agitating the peo- 
ple for several years, and one of them, 
from the Coquille and Coos Bay to Rose- 
burg, is in progress. When that is com- 
pleted, the day of that charming dolce 
far niente which made this southwest 
corner of Oregon so delightful will be 
a joy departed, and the boomer will be 
here with his maps, and his real estate 
office on every corner. 

Frances Fuller Victor. 
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To cross the Isthmus of Panama one 
should make the tripin the winter-time ; 
that is the dry season, and “ yellow jack ”’ 
is not to be feared. Take steamer from 
New York when a blustering norther is 
blowing, and you will then be in condi- 
tion to enjoy.a delightful change. 

The hoarse whistle blows; the moor- 
ings are cast loose ; the steamer swings 
out into the river, and you are off for the 
tropics. Volumes of thick black smoke 
roll out from the funnel, and are hurried 
rapidly seaward. The wind whistles 
through the frozen rigging ; and as the 
gathering mist settles down, you take 
one last look at the vanishing city, and 
stagger across the slippery deck to go 
below for warmth, and to make ship- 
shape that five by seven bandbox, so 
knowingly called a state-room. 

Off Sandy Hook the engines slow 
down, and from your port-hole you see 
the pilot boat luffing in the wind, while 
the tender puts off. Its sturdy oarsmen 
are now raised up on the crest of a wave, 
now plunged down out of sight; until, 
coming alongside, they snatch up the 
pilot and carry him away. The engines 
are rung to full speed. One glance 
more, and you see the trim little craft 
fallaway. The big number “9g” fades 
in the gloom, and you are under way 
for the land of bananas and monkeys. 

You run into the usual winter storm 
off Hatteras. You are tossed about for 
a couple of days at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. Then a change takes place: old 
Boreas is left behind; winter’s chill 
gives place to spring-like weather ; the 
sullen clouds dissolve, and the limpid 
southern seas surround you. The steam- 
er plows along through liquid crystal. 
Go to the bows and look down into it ; 
you can almost see the bottom here at 
twenty fathoms. The color is brilliant 


cobalt, — bluer than the bluest blue, 
while farther south ’tis bluer even than 
that. 

Six days out and you are off Cuba, 
with the coast line five miles away to 
the westward. It is low, barren, and 
brown. A lighthouse rears its tall shaft 
from a rocky point, the only object in 
the bare expanse to arrest the attention. 
In the distance, lofty mountains raise 
their heads, and support upon their tops 
vast banks of cloud. 

Through the Windward Passage, and 
across the Carribean Sea, brings you in 
sight of land,—the United States of 
Colombia,— with Colon as your port of 
entry. 

Colon, or, as it is frequently called, 
Aspinwall, built on the swamp island of 
Manzanillo, is a product of the Panama 
railroad, by which it was founded in 
1850. Travel to California increasing 
rapidly, a company was organized in the 
United States to build a railroad con- 
necting the two oceans. In 1849 work 
was begun. But it was not until six 
years later that trains began to run. 
Many difficulties had to be surmounted. 
Labor, hard to procure, and costly when 
found, was of the transient character 
that yellow fever on the one hand, and 
gold fever on the other, were at that 
time likely to induce. 

Colon, a mere collection of huts prior 
to the advent of the railroad, soon be- 
came the center of considerable local 
trade. An open market and non-pro- 
duction made it a port of entry for ves- 
sels of every flag. 

In 1881, when operations were com- 
menced upon the canal works, the pop- 
ulation rapidly increased. The town 
became divided in sections, the Amer- 
icans and English centering about the 
railroad buildings ; while the canal peo- 
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ple, not content with mother earth, cre- 
ated their own town lots by driving piles 
out into the bay, filling in a foundation, 
and on top of this ¢erra nova laying out 
well graded streets, erecting tasteful 
dwellings and substantial storehouses, 
planting trees, building their private 
wharves, and altogether permanently 
establishing themselves for the better 
advancement of canal interests. A fine 
hospital was erected, and completely 
equipped, more efficiently to cope with 
the fever. Costly machinery, steam 
shovels, pumps, and engines were un- 
loaded and sent to points along the line; 
channel dredgers arrived and anchored 
in the bay; others were sent around the 
Horn to Panama ; coolies were imported 
by the thousand ; engineers were there, 
theodolites and all. Means were at 
hand to cut the continents in two; the 
opportunity was theirs ; and yet twelve 
years have passed since operations be- 
gan, and the severing stroke has not 
been given. 

A channel partly dredged ; some cut- 
tings here and there; a great deal of 
bluster ; a great deal of fuss,—officials 
and engineers faultlessly arrayed in 
white flannels sauntered about, or puffed 
high-priced Havanas on shady veran- 
das ; read the latest reports from Paris 
about splendid achievements on the 
Isthmus, while coolies died of fever, un- 
worked cuts caved in, engines, pumps, 
and other valuable machinery, half 
buried in the sand, rusted and rotted 
themselves into a state of uselessness. 

We have seen the fine buildings, the 
paved streets, the substantial wharves, 
and other extravagances,— now let us 
discover, if we can, the vazson d’étre. 

As the railroad touches the line of 
the canal at many points, we cannot do 
better than to take train for Panama, 
and have a look at this gigantic failure. 
We start from the steamer wharf amidst 
a great deal of noise from youthful fruit- 
vendors, and a great deal of smoke from 
the panting engine. The car windows 
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are unglazed, and sulphurous fumes 
have free access to roam about at will. 
Nearly choked and suffocated, we pull 
out from under cover and roll into the 
sunshine, and are soon passing through 
the outskirts of the town. 

Fever-breeding dirt to the right of us; 
fever-breeding dirt to the left of us, 
squalid and festering. Board-built huts 
with palm-leaf thatch disgorge their 
dusky inmates, who tumble out to stare 
at us asthetrain goes by. Fly-covered, 
hairless dogs lie reeking in the sun. 
Children, dressed in nature’s garb, play 
about in pools of mud; while in marked 
contrast we see gaudy colored calicoes 
drying in the wind —the wardrobes of 
certain maids and matrons preparing for 
some gala day. 

We glide smoothly along over an ex- 
cellent roadbed,— steel rails and lignum 
vitz ties. We leave Colon behind us, 
and are soon-rushing along through 
dense forests of palm and cypress, made 
almost impenetrable by rank under- 
growth. Here by the roadside beautiful 
magnolias, oleanders, passion flowers, 
and flowers of every hue, whose heavy 
perfume pervades the car and almost in- 
toxicates with its overpowering sweet- 
ness. On every hand tall palms and 
graceful ferns bend in the wind. .Mon- 
keys chatter, and bright plumaged birds 
dart from tree to tree. 

Our first stop is Monkey Hill,—acol- 
lection of huts and rickety buildings. 
We see the same calicoes, the same hair- 
less dogs, the same listless, lazy people. 
Here is located Colon’s burial ground. 
As we pull out we pass a funeral train, 
which has just arrived. The cars are 
gayly decked out with fluttering stream- 
ers. The bier rests on an open flat car, 
covered over by an improvised canopy. 
The mourners,— natives all,— arrayed 
in the gayest of costumes, are slowly 
walking “all hands’round,” and droning 
a dismal dirge. We know now the use 
of the bright calicoes, for gala days are 
frequent. 
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The train winds down into the pictur- 
esque valley of the Chagres. It is here 
that we catch our first glimpse of the 
canal workings. The river is pressed 
into service at many points, and this is 
one of them. We see where tons of 
earth, taken out to widen the channel, 
have been washed back by the heavy 
summer rains. Farther on we see a 
ponderous dredger foundered in the 
mud, its iron arm raised high aloft, up- 
braiding fate and Frenchmen. Here a 
locomotive, with its train of dump-cars, 
tipped off, and abandoned to time and 
the elements. 

Our view is abruptly cut off as we 
dash into a copse of ferns. We rattle 
along through this for a half mile or so, 
then burst out into the open, and follow 
the river for a considerable distance. 
The train stops for a moment at Barba- 
coas, then is off again, rushing around a 
curve, and now upon a fine bridge. We 
cross the river here, and begin the as- 
cent of a steep grade. The doughty 
little engine puffs and pants as we ap- 


proach the Culebra Col. 
This chain of low hills forms the wa- 


tershed of the Isthmus. Being much 
nearer the south than the north, the 
streams flowing into the Pacific are of 
comparatively little importance, while. 
the Chagres, on the Atlantic slope, with 
one or two small tributaries, forms a 
navigable river, whose volume attains 
formidable dimensions during the rainy 
season. 

The heavy floods of the river and the 
rocky barrier of the Col have proved to 
be insurmountable obstacles thus far. 
The idea of tunneling the hill was aban- 
doned; and of the two alternatives,— 
constructing a series of locks, or making 
a huge cutting through the solid strata, 
— neither was adopted. The river con- 
tinues to overflow its banks, and the Col 
remains uncut. 

We reach the summit, make a short 
stop at Culebra, get out to stretch our 
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legs, and enjoy a fine view of the valley 
below us. A little stream at the bottom 
winds along like a silvery thread, and 
loses itself among the trees. A cluster 
of thatched roofs peeps out from the 
midst of a small copse of magnolias. A 
pretty villa, saucily perched high up on 
the hillside, glistens in the sun. 

We are off again, and are soon travel- 
ing along at a rapid rate on the down 
grade. We leave the line of the canal 
far behind as we swing off to the east. 
Now we see, for the first time, the west- 
ern ocean ; a beautiful blue expanse of 
water, framed as it were by the hills and 
sky. We are rapidly approaching Pan- 
ama; one or two stops more and we 
shall be there. We left Colon at half 
past eleven,and it is now after two. 
The sun is high in the heavens, and it 
is toward the west, and behind us; while 
before us, to the east, the broad Pacific 
lies in apparent contradiction to all geo- 
graphical order. 

A bend in the road, and we see the 
towers of the old Spanish city outlined 
against the clear sky. The train clat- 
ters along through the outlying dis- 
tricts. The houses improve as their 
number increases. No more thatch 
roofs, but tile-covered adobes, quaint 
and picturesque in groups here and 
there. The whistle blows for the sta- 
tion. Bags are gathered up. All is 
commotion. We have crossed the Isth- 
mus, and are at our journey’s end. 

We set out in hopes of seeing much, 
and saw little. We anticipated a great 
deal, and have been disappointed. The 
“yatson da’ étre” did not materialize. 
There was no canal. 

Display and great pretensions do not 
make canals. Over $350,000,000 have 
been sunk in the gigantic failure. Hun- 
dreds have been ruined by it ; hundreds 
have lost their lives. The sequel has 
been a sad one. Total failure of the 
project, disgrace of its projectors, and 
the humiliation of a nation. 

Philip Stanford. 
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THE thing that most absorbs public interest in 
California as we write is the arrest of a couple of 
train robbers, who have long skulked in the moun- 
tains near Visalia, firing, when pursued, upon the 
officers of the law, with the result of adding several 
murders to their crimes. It is said that the length 
of time during which they have escaped arrest is due 
to sympathy on the part of neighbors, who not only 
supplied them with food and clothes, but kept them 
notified as to the movements of the officers. It is 
certain that some of the newspapers of the State 
have been most culpable in their effort to turn the 
circumstances to account for sensational purposes by 
creating an atmosphere of romantic interest about 
these robbers, —a gross willingness to play with the 
public sense of honesty and order for private gain. 
These men must have their fair trial before it can 
be said with legal certainty that they are criminals 
tothe extent charged. So far there is not the slight- 
est reason to suppose one at least is anything but a 
rough and vicious thief, and reckless murderer; and 
the other, whatever his original respectability, a 
murderer and congenial associate of the older crim- 
inal. Inthe whole wretched story of the attempt 


violently to seize other people’s earnings instead of 


working honestly for honest goods of their own ; of 
lurking like beasts from cave to rock for months, 
unable to take a place again among their fellow- 
men; of postponing arrest by adding several mur- 
ders to their crimes, to be brought in at last maimed 
and helpless to face the penalties of the law, 
wrecked, suffering, and desperate ; in the despair of 
the wife and daughter dragged into the gulf with 
one of the criminals,— in all this, it is hard to see 
what any lad could find of glamor or glory if it was 
held up to him only in its naked ugliness. The re- 
sponsibility of those who would dress it up for him 
to conceal the bare lesson of the facts is the greater. 
The sin of men who rob trains and kill sheriffs is 
doubtless less, from a purely moral point of view, 
than that of many successful scoundrels of the home 
and market-place, who keep within the law and 
make their gain of the ruin and anguish of others ; 
there are more cruel and shameful deeds punishable 
by six months in the lockup, or not punishable at all, 
than those for which Sontag and Evans may be 
hanged,—there is that much justification, if one 
chooses, for a sense of pity over them and indigna- 
tion over the injustices of society: but every one 
knows that certain violences to the framework of 
society mean that civil order will crumble, and all 
that we have gained in equity and mercy go down, 
if such things continue. 


Ir SEEMS especially important to preach a stern 
sense of social integrity, and a stern condemnation 
of crime nowadays in California. The succession of 
crimes, both of violence and of fraud, in the last 
two years, most of them unpunished, has been most 
formidable. Murder after murder, defalcation after 
defalcation, has taken place ; and not only have the 
officers of the law been repeatedly baffled—that 
might happen anywhere—but the public has been 
very nonchalant. Men shrug their shoulders and 
say, ‘* Another!” when some established reputa- 
tion goes down before evidence of shameful breach 
of trust. It is a very grave matter,—a threat to 
the future of any community. 


Tue University of California has put forth an ap- 
peal for a half-million dollars, immediately and 
pressingly needed for buildings. The appeal is 
directed to the legislature, but it will be a year and 
a half before the legislature meets again. Univer- 
sity buildings are usually built by private endow- 
ment, but California has been singularly deficient in 
such gifts. It seems a great pity that such needs are 
not met here as they are in many and many a com- 
munity that has not nearly so many rich men. No 
university that appreciates the enormous demands 
made upon its annual income by the swift progress 
of learning in the world can divert money from its 
educational work and research to stone and mortar 
except at direst need ; and the State is doing a great 
deal if it keeps that income swelling as the growing 
needs of the University demand. $350,000 a year is 
a large income for a small university, but a very 
meager one for a great university. Harvard spends 
annually close to a million dollars, without depend- 
ing on State taxation at all. If California gave in 
private endowments for education in any such pro- 
portion as Massachusetts gives, her university would 
be one of the most notable in the world. There 
have not been a dozen really great educational en- 
dowments in this State in its whole history. The 
one city of Chicago raised more money in private 
gifts for its university in two years than all California 
has raised by such means in its whole history, possi- 
bly including Senator Stanford’s expenditures thus 
far upon his university. 


MICHIGAN has followed Kansas in giving the mu- 
nicipal suffrage towomen. This was in a sense no 
experiment, even in Kansas, since for some time the 
Parliamentary franchise has been the only one with- 
held from women in England: but of course the 
conditions in America are quite different. The dif- 
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ference does not depend so much upon the small 
property qualification in forcein England,— indeed, 
the Michigan law has an educational restriction that 
will be quite as effective in excluding the irrespon- 
sible vote,— but upon the lower grade of municipal 
government in general in America. City politics 
include so much that is objectionable here, are man- 
aged by so inferior a class, and raise such exciting 
questions as to the most elementary decencies of 
government, that the municipal franchise in a State 
that has large cities would put woman suffrage to 
the severest test possible. It is always to be remem- 
bered, however, in discussing the question of wo- 
men’s enfranchisement, that politics is one thing and 
voting quite another : and it may even happen that 
the possession of a vote by any class releases it from 
a former enforced activity in politics. Women have 
had a considerable part in politics since human gov- 
ernment began; and no one can have the least 
knowledge of present legislation and administration 
without knowing how haunted they are by petitions, 
interviews, influence of all sorts, proceeding directly 
or indirectly from women,— part of it from lobby- 
ists and meddlers, but much of it from good women, 
seeking good ends by the only means open to them. 
From all such harassing solicitation, from the going 
with appeals to man after man, and marshalling of 
‘*influence” like an office-seeker, proceedings that 
are a nightmare to sensitive women, who neverthe- 
less cannot always escape the duty, the simple right 
to drop a folded paper in a box will release them. 
It sounds well to say that women need not take an 
actual part in politics by voting,in order to effect the 
correction of evil,— it is sufficient to point out to 
men the need, and it will in time be accomplished 
through them, by merely womanly influence ; but 
the least representation of the actual processes rep- 
resented by these generalities shows that the ‘‘ act- 
ual participation in politics by voting” is an act 
requiring the merest trifle of time and no more pains 
or publicity than the dropping of a letter in the post- 
office ; while indirect influence brings about its 
ends only after years of wearing and distasteful pres- 
sure, sending delegations to legislatures, canvassing 
for signatures to petitions, soliciting newspaper in- 
fluence, to bring about what a single session of a 
governing body with the fear of a female constitu- 
ency before its eyes would have rushed to do,— the 
very men who meet the moral suasion with rough- 
ness or ridicule vying with each other in putting 
themselves on record as the most eager and courte- 
ous advocates of the measure. We believe that ne 
woman ever yet came out of an effort to bring about 
some good and disinterested piece of legislation by 
‘*indirect influence,” without longing for the fran- 
chise to release her from politics. 
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The Wives of Weinsberg. 
After Biirger. 


OF goodly Weinsberg be it said, 

(A town stout as another,) 
She hath in every virtue bred 

Full many a maid and mother. 
‘*When I to wed make up my mind 
A Weinsberg wife I’1l try to find.” 


The Kaiser Konrad once fell out 
With Weinsberg, (more’s the pity !) 
He and his horsemen tramped about 
The doughty little city. 
They laid the siege, they mined the wall, 
They fired away, both great and small. 


And when the city still showed fight, 
Although on her last ration, 

A herald cried, with all his might, 
Konrad’s determination :— 

“You knaves ! once in your streets, I swear, 

Each mother’s son shall swing in air !” 


When this intelligence was cried, 
Tremendous the commotion : 

Speech failed the burghers, terrified 
At such an awful notion. 

The price of bread was below par, 

But good advice more dear by far. 


** Unhappy Korydons are we,” 
The parsons went lamenting ; 
** Kyrie Eleison ! doomed are we, 
With ‘no time for repenting ; 
Oh, wretched Korydons! Oh, dear! 
Our necks already feel so queer !” 


A priest may come to his wits’ end, 
Though effort he redouble ; 

But on a woman’s wit depend, 
Through every kind of trouble! 

(The sharpest practice I have known, 

By priests and women have been done !) 


A young and clever matron (she 
Had but one month been married) 
Made a suggestion ; all agree ; 
By acclamation carried ! 
Applaud it, readers, I insist, 
This word in time, by voice and fist. 


In the besiegers’ camp appears, 
At midnight from the city, 
A lovely embassy ; with tears, 
They sue for grace and pity, 
These Weinsberg women, on their knees, 
They plead ; with no results but these : 
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“*The women should have right of way, 
Each with her greatest treasure. 
All left behind should be that day 
Slain without check or measure.” 
Wherefore in somewhat doleful plight, 
The women journeyed home that night. 


But when the daylight dawned serene, 
(I hope you are attending,) 

Through Weinsberg’s nearest gate was seen, 
A troop of women wending ; 

And every woman, in a sack, 

Carried her husband on her back. 


More than one courtier loud averred 
The bargain should be broken. 
But Konrad said, ‘‘ The Kaiser’s word 
Must stand as it is spoken.” 
‘* Fine women,” cried he, ‘* Bravo,—hem ; 
I hope our wife agrees with them !” 


He granted pardon ; gave a ball, 

And banquet for the pleasure 
Of those fair ladies; one and all, 

He danced with, to gay measure ; 
Danced with the Lady Mayoress ; 
Danced with the broom-girl, I profess ! 


Now, can’t you tell where Weinsberg lies, 
A town with credit laden ? 
Hath bred and reared full many a wise 
And faithful wife and maiden. 
If ever I’m to wed inclined, 
A Weinsberg wife I'll try to find. 
Katharine Read Lockwood. 
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The Pump in the Desert. 


Click-a-lick-klink, click-a-lick-klink ! 

Probing the desert for water to drink:! 

See how the wheel responds to the breeze 
That comes from afar o’er the western seas. 

Clipity-clip, clip-i-ty-clip ! 

Catching each puff in its whirling grip! 
Upwards and downwards the piston rod slides, 
Ceaselessly singing as slowly it glides, 

Click-a-lick-klink, click-a-link-clink ! 

Probing the desert for water to drink ! 


Click-a-lick-klink, click-a-lick-klink ! 
Nor river, nor spring, nor willow-grown sink, 
But under the surface in generous flood 
Flows steadily ever earth’s life-giving blood ; 
A sovereign balm for the feverish land, 
Quickening life in the long torpid sand ; 
Preparing the soil for a bounteous yield 
Where mes-quit-e and cactus alone hold the field. 
Click-a-lick-klink, click-a-lick-klink ! 
Behold ! in the desert there ’s water to drink ! 


Clink-a-lick-klick, clink-a-lick-klick ! 

And, lo! like some fabled magician’s trick, 
Where erst spread the glaring, unbroken plain 
Thrive vineyards, and orchards, and waving grain, 

And herds prolific on every hand, 

And the fleet-footed steed in numerous band ; 
While hamlet and village spring up in a day, 
And prosperous cities, ambitious and gay. 

Tireless, the pump sings its ‘‘ click-a-lick-klink,” 

Subduing the desert with water to drink. 

Wintworth Scholl. 
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Reports of the Society for Psychical 
Research.! 

THE reports for 1892 of this curious society tend 
rather to repel still further the sympathy of cautious 
persons, who do not seek to be convinced of the 
reality of supernatural occurrences, than to lessen 
their distrust of the whole thing. The Society has 
has long since ceased seriously to regard itself as an 
impartial investigating committee with regard to 
spiritualism and kindred phenomena, and has be- 
come one for the advancement of certain theories, 
—chiefly a belief in ‘‘ telepathic” communication. 
Much of the material in its publications seems, on 
the face of it, little more than ordinary superstition, 
masquerading in the robes of science. The temper 
of the president of the society, Professor Sidgwick, 
is, as far as appears in these reports, most courteous 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
I.ondon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner &jCo.: 1892. 


and frank, and he admits with candor, in the report 
of December, 1892, that the Society and its work 
have no standing among scientific men ( ‘‘ although 
little or no scientific credit may yet attach to our 
special researches”). He rejoices, however, that 
the scientific work of individual members of the 
Society in other directions is no longer considered 
discredited by their beliefs in this field. It is prob- 
ably not strictly true that it is not discredited: the 
courtesy of scientific gatherings and discussions in 
print, the amenities due from one university to an- 
other, the obligation of investigators to treat respect- 
fully anything that claims to be a hypothesis invit- 
ing honest investigation,—all such considerations 
keep in the background a misgiving as to the gen- 
eral soundness of judgment of the best scientific man 
who keeps a corner of his mind for ghosts of any 
sort; but it exists, none the less. Alfred Russell 
Wallace is apparently listened to on biological sub- 
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jects with none the less deference because he has 
on public platforms expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the evidence of ghosts derived from the ‘‘ spirit 
photography,” now pretty thoroughly exposed as a 
cheap fraud, and whose general method should have 
been perfectly evident to any sensible person, though 
without scientific training. Professor Coues is quoted 
as respectfully on ornithological questions as if he 
had never insisted that he could see people’s ghosts 
or “‘phantoms” leaving their bodies in the form of 
a light mist. But if any question of the correctness 
of an observation,—the relative weight of evidence, 
—came up between these men and Darwin, say, it 
would very soon be seen how far they had really 
marred their credibility, even as to plain daylight 
facts, by their excursions into ghostland. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, the president of the Society of 
Psychical Research, was also president of last fall’s 
International Congress of Experimental Psychology, 
but was scrupulous in refraining from pushing the 
society’s ideas. This Congress was organized chiefly 
through the efforts of members of the Society, but 
it is their own wish, in order to secure the attend- 
ance of the most eminent and careful psychologists, 
to keep it on the plane of acknowledged and un- 
questionable science, and to introduce with the ut- 
most modesty their particular hobby. The situation, 
of course, binds the attendants on the Congress to 
receiving with especial courtesy such limited refer- 
ence to it as they do introduce. It was classified as 
** Transcendental Psychology.” 

The most important part taken by this ‘‘ Trans- 
cendental Psychology ” in the Congress was the re- 
port concerning the result of the Census of Halluci- 
nations. It will be remembered that for some years 
blanks have been going about, requesting people to 
report whether they have ever experienced halluci- 
nations of the voice, appearance, or touch, of human 
beings. If anyone reported that he had, he was 
further asked for the detail of the occurrence, and 
whether any presentiment involved ‘‘ came true.” 
The object was to see whether such fulfillment hap- 
pened oftener than mere chance would appear to 
justify. Prof. Sidgwick himself compiled the results 
for England, and those for America were also com- 
piled by men who were strongly prepossessed with a 
belief in these presentiments, and a desire to find in 
them evidence of “telepathy.” The conclusion 
reached by the compilers was that the proportion of 
coincidences between the hallucinations and distant 
events was too great to be accounted for by accident 
or error on the part of the persons reporting. In 
the discussion that followed, the opinion of the sci- 
entific men present appears to have been decidedly 
the other way. The only way in which the general 
public could feel satisfied as to the real result of the 
inquiry,—on which so much pains has been spent, 
—would be to have at least all the affirmative an- 
swers put into the hands of a pyschologist of oppo- 
site prepossessions, to see whether his report would 
not be a totally different effect. 
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That it would so differ is probable. For even an 
unscientific reader can easily see in the reports from 
time to time issued by the society, a handling of 
evidence very different from that which he will see 
if he will pick up an issue of any one of the leading 
scientific journals, issued by the great universities. 
The report of June, 1892, consists entirely of reports 
of sittings with a certain trance medium, who gave 
the sitters messages purporting to have come from 
dead friends. This was an American inquiry, con- 
ducted by Mr. Hodgson, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Society. Mr. Hodgson (who is not, we be- 
lieve, a scientific man) appeared in the early reports 
of the American Society as the member of all others 
who most urgently clung to the ‘‘ transcendental.” 
interpretations of phenomena that most of his col- 
leagues, — Harvard professors,—interpreted mainly 
as instances of curious delusions and vagaries of the 
human brain and senses. Prof. James has been, 
however, strongly disposed to the transcendental 
side. Mr. Hodgson finds in this medium’s utter- 
ances evidence that she could read the minds of her 
sitters, especially the “ sub-conscious ” part thereof, 
and repeat thus to them information known to them- 
selves, and use it in communications to others; but 
that she failed invariably in tests that required her to 
give information that could not have been obtained 
in any such way. Some remarkable hits and some 
gross failures are recorded; the hits are almost al- 
ways of a trivial character, and over and over again 
even the casual reader can see how a dozen avenues 
of information accessible to the medium are neglect- 
ed by the investigator. As an example: A spirit, 
through the medium, tells a sitter that a boy, a drug- 
gist’s son, with a girl, have been drowned in skating, 
some years ago, on Lake Pepin, near Lake City, but 
is unable to name the State. Investigation proves 
that one of the various lake cities in the Union is 
near a Lake Pepin, and that some years ago the in- 
cident did occur ; the boy’s last name is nearly as 
given by the medium, his first name and the name of 
the girl apparently fictitious. Mr. Hodgson con- 
cludes that the sitter had years before read and for- 
gotten a newspaper item, in which the occurrence 
was briefly told, the boy’s last name alone being 
mentioned, and the name of the State omitted ; that 
the medium had ‘‘ filched” this forgotten item from 
the subconscious memory of the sitter, and reported 
it back as a message from the other world. It does 
not appear to occur to*him as more reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the medium herself had read the item, 
than to construct so roundabout and mystic a path 
by which it should reach her knowledge. 

This class of reasoners holds that though their in- 
dividual instances be shaky, the ‘* cumulative force ” 
of a large number of them is stronger than the sep- 
arate data. But that is not true of this sort of evi- 
dence: five hundred instances that may as easily 
prove the medium’s possession of a good scrapbook 
as her telepathic powers, leave the case for telepathy 
precisely where it will be without them. 
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The first weakness of all those who, believing in 
supersensuous communication, think to fortify their 
belief by investigation that shall be accepted as 
scientific, is that they refuse to start with the under- 
standing that the presumption stands against them ; 
that propositions which controvert all that is so far 
solidly ascertained by all preceding investigation and 
experiment, require for acceptance not merely evi- 
dence that would be sufficient to establish some 
single subordinate fact or law agreeable in itself to 
previously ascertained principles, but a quantity and 
quality of proof so overwheiming as to upset almost 
the whole previous structure of scientific thought. 
Yet, so far, the amount offered has been less, and 
flimsier, than would be required by an exact psychol- 
ogist for the demonstration of a single hypothesis 
regarding the action of the optic nerve in color sen- 
sibility, for example. 


Selections from Franklin. 

1Benjamin Franklin’s works have a value to 
Americans that will not pass away so long as the 
Republic he helped to shape shall keep its form. 
More than the works of any other man (of Washing- 
ton, or Adams, or Otis, or Jefferson) they moulded 
those feelings and sentiments that we are proud to 
claim as ‘‘ American ideas.’’ This in spite of the 
fact that the philosopher’s character was strangely 
epicurean in its tendencies,—that Poor Richard 
with all his frugal maxims suffered much with gout, 
—that the Quaker garb covered the most acceptable 
of courtiers at the corrupt court of before the deluge. 
It is well therefore that a new issue is made of Epes 
Sargent’s selection of Franklin’s writings, albeit 
from the badly battered plates of the Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.’s edition of 1855. The new edition 
does not compare favorably with the old in any way. 


Two Theological Books. 
In the daintiest of light blue, white, and gold 
bindings comes Zhe First Millennial Faith,” but 
the reader that picks it up supposing it to be a book 
of extracts and devotions for luxurious piety will 
find himself mistaken ; for it is a theological discus- 
sion, seeking to prove a polemical point by the tes- 
timony of the Fathers of the Church. Its thesis is 
that the death of Christ was a redemption, not a 
sacrifice; that it bought back to God the souls held 
in bondage by Satan, and was not satisfaction to ap- 
pease the sense of justice of an angry God. This 
satisfaction theory is traced to Anselm, and the con- 
dition of the church and society that produced the 
first great scholastic is painted. Then the testi- 
mony of the Fathers ante and post Nicene is ad- 
duced, and the argument pushed home in a final 
1The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, including 
his Autobiography. With Notes and a Memoir by 
Epes Sargent. Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1893. 
2 The First Millenial Faith. By the author of 
on Calvary.” New York: Saalfield and Fitch : 
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chapter. To those that deny the existence of a per- 
sonal Devil, this book will seem an attempt to drive 
out one theological absurdity by substituting an- 
other ; but to those who share Carlyle’s disgust be- 
cause he could not induce Emerson to acknowledge 
the existence of ‘* Auld Nickie Ben,” it wil! no doubt 
prove edifying. 

3The Guide to the Knowledge of God, by A. Gatry, 
translated from the French, is a study of the chief 
theodicies. One expects to find a very thoroughly, 
carefully worked-out argument for the existence of 
God, resting on reason for its proof. The theories 
of the great thinkers are reviewed and criticised, 
but the author has little sympathy with scientific 
methods of thought, as may be judged from his idea 
of sound reason, which is that which is ‘‘ not parted 
from its source in the soul and in God.” The source 
of reason is the light itself which God gives. So, 
the idea of reason is mixed up with supernaturalism, 
resulting in a dogmatic assertion of postulates as 
true, on account of the faith that they aretrue. The 
close student seeks in vain for an anchor to hold his 
convictions from slipping into the mud of mysticism. 

The author also explains that ‘* perverted reason 
is that which breaks, in so far as it may, with this 
source,” and by that he means scientific reason. 
‘* There are two degrees of the divine intelligible,— 
that which reason may maintain, and that which 
can be attained only by faith and revelation.” The 
mysticism of the author may here be clearly seen, 
and this unreasonable point of view vitiates what 
scientific value may be expected from the critical 
review of the history of philosophy and a compari- 
son of theodicies. 


Whitman’s Autobiographia. 


4This little volume is another service of the Sted- 
mans to the memory of their friend, Walt Whitman. 
It is made up of selections from his prose mention 
of himself, arranged in chronological order, so that 
it constitutes, in fact, a fragmentary autobiography. 
Whitman appears to much better advantage thus 
pruned, and Mr. Stedman, the son of E, C. Sted- 
man, sought permission to do the pruning for a long 
time. Whitman had always before, however, re- 
fused to have selections from his works published. 
As we have already observed, concerning the other 
book Mr. Stedman obtained permission to make, 
that of selections from the poems, Whitman’s death, 
to which it was due that the selection never passed 
his revision, has doubtless helped the quality of 
Autobiographia. His editor’s judgment, as to what 
to pgint and what to leave out, was undoubtedly 
superior to his own. 

There is much that is interesting and much that 

3Guide to the Knowledge of God. A study of the 
Chief Theodicies. By A. Gatry. Translated from the 
French. Boston: Roberts Bros.: 1892. 

4A utobiographia. By Walt Whitman. 
Charles L. Webster & Co.: 1892. 
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is fine in a literary way in these extracts, but noth- 
ing extraordinarily good ; and there is no escape 
from the characteristic affectations, the pervasive 
self-consciousness, or even the annoying Frenchify- 
ing of words (a note-book is a /ivratson, a clinic a 
clinique). The present reviewer is not shaken, run- 
ning over this volume, in a former conviction that, 
while he has traits of real value, Whitman’s liter- 
ary fame in America rests on the personal efforts of 
a few influential friends, and on the reflected in- 
fluence of his English fame. His English fame 
so obviously rested on the British craving for some- 
thing of the Buffalo Bill type in American litera- 
ture that it is not ceserving of serious critical discus- 
Sion. 


Translations of De Musset. 

A CHICAGO firm is publishing a series of transla- 
tions of De Musset, of which three volumes have 
reached us: Zhe Confession of a Child of the Cen- 
tury, The Beauty Spot, and Other Stories®, and Bar- 
berine, and Other Comedies. 

The translation is into good English, but not the 
best. The stories themselves need not be criticized 
at length here. Like the Russian novelists, De 
Musset has much to teach concerning the art of fic- 
tion to the English or American student, and yet is 
of little avail as an example. The life described 
and the attitude toward life are too different. The 
singular weakness of will, the exaggeration of feel- 
ing, and yet its fickleness, and the gross egotism on 
which the tragedy in so many Russian and French 
stories depend, throws the average reader, born to 
healthier ideals of manliness, out of sympathy. The 
dignity of tragedy is wanting. The general drift of 
the tales at present under review is to give a vivid 
expression of the exzuz and tawdriness that masks 
as pleasure to the libertine, of no satisfaction to any 
but the coldly gross in the experiencing, and likely 
to poison the possibility of more real joys afterward. 
Though unintentionally, they throw into no less 
strong relief the fact that to the type of man who 
figures as hero in all these tales the very thing blindly 
craved through pages of despairing reveries is honest 
marriage for love, and frank domestic affection. 
With a little firmer interpretation of his own data, 
De Musset would have given in the books under 
review a thoroughly moral, instead of a half-moral 
lesson. 

Briefer Notice. 

Oar Society Blue Book,* the fashionable private 
address directory of San Diego, Santa Barbara, San 

1The Confession of a Child of the Century. By Al- 
fred De Musset. Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co.: 
1892. 

2The Beauty Spot and Other Stories. 
Musset. /did. 

8Barberine and Other Comedies. By 
Musset. /did, 
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Francisco and other California cities, together with 
much information as to clubs, theaters, and other 
social matters, is a great convenience to society 
people. The book for 1893 seems to have been 
made up, as usual, with considerable care as to ad- 
dresses, but once in a while a whole family is named, 
even down to a ten-year-old child. On the whole, 
it gives evidence of praiseworthy care and industry. 


Books Received. 


Geological and Solar Climates. By Marsden Man- 
son. University of California: 1893. 

Mental Life and Culture. By Julia Duhring. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott : 1893. 

Monte Carlo, Its Sin and Splendor. By one of 
the Victims, Chicago: N.C. Smith & Co.: 1893. 

Napoleon. By Richard Sheffield Dement. Chi- 
cago: Knight, Leonard & Co.: 1893. 

Nanon. By George Sand. New York: William 
R. Jenkins: 1893. 

Pris du Bonheur. By Henri Ardel. did. 

Re-incarnation. By Jerome A. Anderson. 
Francisco: The Lotos Pub. Co.: 1893. 

Ethianism, or Wise Men Reviewed. F. J. Rip- 
ley. Atlanta: Constitution Pub. Co.: 1893. 

The Comedy of the Merchant of Venice. By Wil- 
liam Shakspere. New York: American Book Co.: 
1893. 

Baron Montez of Panama and Paris. 
bald Clavering Gunter. New York: 
Pub. Co.: 1893. 

Old Kaskaskia. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Cambridge : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 

The Drama. By Henry Irving. New York: 
Tait, Sons & Co.: 1893. 

In the Confessional. By Gustav Adolf Danziger. 
San Francisco : Western Authors’ Pub. Co.: 1893. 

Advanced Arithmetic. By William M. Peck. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co.: 1893. 

The Graphic System of Object Drawing. Ar- 
ranged by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brown. 
Ibid. 

Hand-Book to accompany The Graphic System of 
Object Drawing. bid. 

Natural Science Note Book. 
Lbid. 

Poems and Prose. By John Cotter Pelton. 
Francisco : The Bancroft Co.: 1893. 

The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. New 
York: The Cleveland Pub. Co.: 1893. 

My Wickedness: A Psychological Study. did. 

The Russian Refugee. By Henry R. Wilson, Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr: 1893. 

Mortal Man. By A. Easton. did. 

Froebel Letters. By Arnold H. Heinemann. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard: 1893. 

The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin. 
by Epes Sargent. did. 
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